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WO 
LINE 


Editorials 


Vice Prsident Nixon says he expects 
the Republicans to win “a sweeping 
victory” in the November election. 
This will be a great surprise to all 
those who expected him to predict a 
Democratic victory. 


* * 


A London undertaker explains that 
the high cost of dying is due to the 
high cost of living. And if they both 
continue to advance, we soon won't 
be able to afford to do either. 


- * 


The announcement that in our 
guided missiles tests we destroved only 
one target out of ten indicates that 
we have been too successful in devel- 
oping the first syllable of the missiles 


» * 


Tito says that Yugoslavia’s policy 
is “what might be called dignified, 
friendly neutrality.” It might also be 
called working both sides of the street 


- * 


The Department of Agriculture is 
investigating a plan to utilize the sur- 
plus wheat to make grain alcohol to 
be used as automobile fuel. Well, any- 
how, it will be better to have the al- 
cohol in the fuel tank than in the 
driver 


A headline says: “Dutch Confused 
by American Politics.’ And that puts 
the Dutch right on an equal basis with 
us Americans. 
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ILLS affecting the met 
B thick and fast 
extension of the 
of suspension of 
Administrat 


minerals, 


al industi 


during the 


tinuatior import 


approved on-backed legis 


of foun 
Administration also 


made 


Congress the 


several 


As approve d by 


Washington 


) 
2 month 
Defense Production and 


duties 


at 


moves 


Defense 






July 5, 


1956 
out of the Congressional hopper 
n review. the were 
the Export Control Acts, and con- 
i The 


Government 


came 


Among actions 


on cert: Senate 


purchase 


iin scrap metals. 


ion to continue 


including tungsten concentrate, for the defense stockpile. The 


0 conserve scarce nickel supplies. 
Production Act would be extended 


for two years, until June 30, 1958. It gives the Government authority ove 
allocation of scarce materials and defense programs, and authorizes the Com- 
merce Department to make a survey 


of the nickel situation. 

Nickel alloys, effective June 29, 
added by Business and Defens 
Service Administration to the list of 
controlled materials regulated by the 
Defense Materials Defense 
contractors, under the DMS, will ob- 
tain preferential deliveries of nickel 
alloys in exactly the same way ‘1s 
they obtain deliveries of nickel 
bearing steel, either by allotment o1 
by self-authorization. The BDSA said 
these DMS procedures wlil in no way 
affect the distribution of nickel al 
loys in the civilian market. 

Nickel-Bearing 
June 21 the Commerce Depart 


ment clamped an embargo on exports 


of all nickel-bearing 


were 


Svstem. 


now 


Scrap 
On 


scrap materia!s 
for the third quarter of this yea 
Formerly, the severe export limita- 


tion applied only to certain types of 
nickel-bearing scrap. The new ban in- 
cludes remelt nickel-bearing alloy in 
gots and other forms of secondary 
nickel-bearing metals. 

Political consideration played at 
important part in General Services 
Administration’s contract awards fo 
the $43,000,000 expansion of the U. S. 
Government-owned nickel plant at 
Nicaro, Cuba, a House Special Govern- 
ment Activities Subcommittee charged 
in mid-June. The subcommittee ma- 
jority, in a report on the Nicaro 
nickel hearings held earlier this year, 


found that “unnecessary delay in 
awarding the construction contract 
cost the U. S. Government at least 


10,000,000 pounds of critically-needed 
nickel of a market value of 
$6,500,000," 


about 


P. I. Metal Industry 


\ bright spot Government 
report that research, that 
to establish a new i 
the Philippines 
provide the free 
1,000,000 tons 
nickel, is under 


was the 
promises 
metal industry il 
and eventually may 
world with up to 
of  urgently-needed 
way at the Bur: 


au 


of Mines’ laboratory at Albany, Ore. 
With funds supplied by the Interna- 
tional Cooperation Administration, 
Mine Bureau metallurgists run- 
ning pilot-plant de- 
sign and cost information for a com- 
mercial installation that would pro- 
duce high grade ferronicke] from low 
grade nickel-bearing of the 
Philippines. 


are 
obtain 


tests to 


ores 


Extension of the Export 
Act for two years until June 30, 
as approved by Congress, directs the 
Secretary of Commerce to undertake 
a survey of scrap iron availability in 


Control 
1958, 


this country. The Act regulates by 
special licensing, quotas or embar- 
goes, exports classed as strategic o1 


declared to be 
t ically. 


The 


in short supply domes- 


Senate approved House Bill 


No. 8636 which would extend for one 
vear, until June 30, 1957. the sus- 
pension of import duties on certain 
scrap metals, including nickel and 


alloys, brass, aluminum, 
nesium and 


copper, mag- 
iron and steel. 
Scrap Copper Export Quota 


The U. S. Bureau 
merce on June 23 


of Foreign Com- 


increased the scrap 


copper export quota for the third 
quarter of this year. A quota of 
4,000 shorts was set for new and oid 


copper scrap, 15,400 short tons (metal 
weight) for new and old copper-bas« 
alloy scrap containing 40 per cent or 
more copper, and 1,000) shoi 
(metal weight) for copper base alloy 
ingots and other crude forms. Cor- 
parative quotas in the second quarte) 
were 3,000, 9,400 and 600 
respectively. 


tens 


short tons, 


At the same time, BFC announced 
that export licensing of aluminum 
scrap in the third quarter will be 
limited to 4,000 short tons of new and 


old 


gots. 


aluminum scrap and remelt  in- 
The quota is the same as that 
set for the second quarter. 
The Senate has approved a bill 
continue Government purchase of fou: 


+ 


ce 


o 


minerals for the defense stockpile, 
including 1,250,000 of tungsten 
concentrate, 4,000 of asbestos, 
250,000 tons of fluorspar and 250,000 
pounds of columbium-tantalun 
centrates. This program 


tons 


tons 


con- 
Is de Ss gned 


to replace larger purchases made in 
the past while a more comprehensiv: 
plan is studied by the Interior De- 


partment, 

Defense Mobilization 
thur S. Flemming announced he 
authorized the 


Directo 


Ar- 
has 
Ad- 


General Services 


ministration to continue buying meta 

lurgical chromite until June 30, 1959. 
ODM Chief Flemming disclosed tna‘ 
while the minimum requirements for 
the Government’s defense stockpile 
are complete, only about 70 per cent 
of the long-term objective is hand 


or on order. 

The Atomic Er 
new guaranteed 
oxide is subj ct to change 1 doesn’ 
produce the red, according 
to Jesse Johnson, chie f of tne igency’s 
Raw Materials Division. Mr. Johnson 
said that if the price of $8 a pound 
for uranium oxide of a specified qual- 
ity it intends to pay after 
low to bring out the product on 


ssion’s 


ergy Con 


price for uranium 


results des 


1962 Is too 


rhe ed- 


g 
ed, it can be raised, or special pre- 
miums set up for marginal produc- 
tion. 


Engine Curbs 
of the 
Department of 


End Tungsten 
Debate the 


disclosed that the 


Senate 


De 


on floor 


fense has abolished all restrict 


ions on 
the use of tungsten in jet iircraft 
engines. Senator James Murray 
(Dem., Mont.) said the Department, 
as a result of facts brought out at 


hearings before a Senate committee 
in May on the use of tungsten in I 
engines, had formulated a new policy 
to remove tungsten fron _ 
number” system. In other we 
said, to take the wraps off this metal 
in jet aircraft 


engine use. 


Outlook 


The copper consuming 

according to Secretary of ¢ 
Weeks, not expected to consume 
as much copper in_ the half 
of 1956 as in the first, barring 
strikes, there should be a excess 
in the third quarter supply of copper 
over demand. Some decline 
and easing in lumi- 


Copper, Aluminum 


ndustries, 
‘ommerce 
are 
second 
and 


sn all 


seasona 


shipments 


ot 


num mill products and ingots to con- 
suming industries, Mr. Weeks. said, 
s expected in the third quartet 
Discussing nickel, Mr. Weeks said 
it will remain in short supply, “re- 
stricting its use in production of 


including stain- 


1? 
+ 
BS Steel. 


nickel-bearing alloys, 
, 
les 


World Bank Loan 
Nyasaland have re- 


SSO,000 000 inv: 


Rhodesia and 
ceived a loan of rl- 
ous currencies from the World Bank 


to help those countries build a huge 
new power development. According 
to the World Bank, power generatcd 
in the project will be used by the 


expanding copper mine nd 
other growing industries those 
countries. 
Ankeny Heads Bureau Of Mines 
Marling J. Ankeny, safety d 
of the Bituminous Coal 


operalors 


rectol 


As 


Ope. rs 
sociation, has been nominated DV 
Preside nt Eisenhowe1 as director ol 


(Continued on 13) 
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METALS EXCEEDING MILITARY STOCKPILE NEEDS TO 
BE OBTAINED BY GOV'T VIA FARM BARTER PROGRAM 


Trading of Relatively Small Quantities Can Cause International Price 


Changes Because Markets Are Sensitive to Shifts in Supply and Demand 


By FELIX E. WORMSER, Assistant Secretary, U. S. Department of Interior 


XPERIENCE indicates that the 
EK, Federal Government invites 
problems which are difficult to handle 
whenever it takes action to disturb 
supply-demand 
quite a trick to employ man-made eco 
nomic devices without diluting or de- 


relationships. It is 


stroying the competitive influence 


that generally can be relied upon to 


cut production or use down to size. 


Furthermore, it has been my observa- 
tion that any movement to initiate 
one type of Government intervention 
in commodity markets, if successful, 
leads nevitably to anotner. 

I think might work out this way 


f the Government becar seriously 
involved in the scrap metal situation. 
During the past two or three years 
we have heard proposals to stockpile 
scrap, and others to control its ex 


port, depending, as I see it, upon the 
direction of the trade winds at the 
part cular moment. Some of these 
proposals persist, de spite the fact that 
responsible Federal officials have 
agreed that there is no present justi 
fication for the Government to d 
anything about 
mobilization measure. 

My advice to any businessman who 

would seek to solve an immediate 
production or marketing problem by 
asking for some kind of direct Gov- 
ernment assistance is simply this. 
Think twice before you offer to sell 
any portion of your economic. birth- 
right for a mess of Government pot 
tage. Give Washington a particularly 
wide berth when markets apparently 
misbehave. 
If we are sincerely devoted to oul 
wonderful system of American free 
enterprise and free competitive mar- 
kets we must learn to take the bitter 
with the sweet to take periods of 
business adversity in stride with those 
of prosperity to endure the night 
as well as the day winter as well 
as summer. We must destroy the 
illusion that Government controls can 
bring about an eternal spring. 

Today you may remain certain that 
the Federal Government will not un- 
necessarily intervene in the everyday 
activities of its citizens. One of the 
greatest apprehensions a businessman 
can have is that legitimate Govern 


YY 


scrap as a de fense 





Excerpts of address at 4lst Annual Con- 


vention of the National Association of Pur 
chasing Agents, Cleveland, Ohio, May ; 
1956 
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FELIX E. WORMSER 


ment interest in the economic wel 
fare of its people may degenerate 
into an attitude of paternalism, and 
that reasonable Government regula- 
tion of private industry may deteri- 
orate into arbitrary bureaucratic con- 
trols. 

Please don’t misunderstand thes« 
remarks. There is an all-important 
role for Government in modern eco 
nomic affairs. We are in an extreme 
ly critical period in national and world 
history. Daily it becomes more evi- 
dent that military and economic secur- 
ity are closely related. This, togethe) 
with the fact that our economy has 
grown to staggering proportions and 
has become much more complex than 
it used to be, requires some central 
unifying or coordinating foree. The 
trick in Government administration is 
one of learning how to use the so- 
called built-in stabilizing devices to 
moderate business ccnditions without 
stifling individual initiative or with- 
out using Government power to tavor 
one group over another. The idea is 
to stimulate rather than to retard 
economic development. 

In the crucial days ahead the on 
great hope for a last.ng peace will 


rest upon our ability to lead the free 
world to a position of impregnable 
economic strength. Tle Communists 
have thrown a new challeng our 
way. Only recently we have seen a 
sharp shift in Soviet tactics. The new 
line of approach is one of economic 
penetration, and it is one that can 
prove highly effective in many under- 
developed areas throughout the world. 
To me the big cut in Russian mili- 
tary expenditures that the 
Soviet plans to divert manpower and 
facilities from the production of guns 
to the manufacture of trading items. 
It is further evidence that the new 
Soviet plan of strategy for waging 
cold war is one of using every indus- 
trial and commercial weapon at its 
disposal. Incidentally, I might ask, 
how does a free enterpriss 1 
compete on even terms with one havy- 
ing only Government monopolies? It 
appears that the free world faces a 
period within which it must reckon 
with a new and ruthless competitive 
force. There will be an increasing 
amount of competition in certain mar- 
kets and a new urgency undoubtedly 
will be placed upon the availability 
of raw materials. 

Through a long siege of cold war 
the American public has become 
aware that the security of the nation 
as well as its continued prosperity is 
heavily dependent upon the interna 
tional political and economic environ- 
ment and upon public policy to im- 
prove conditions. Programs for de- 
fense, therefore, embrace a concept 
of mutual security, and those for eco- 
nomic development envision coopera- 
tion with friendly foreign nations to 
increase total free world productivity 
and to reduce barriers which impede 
the flow of raw materials, finished 
goods, and capital. The continued 
growth of our own production is in 
no small degree contingent upon ex- 
panding resource development in other 
countries and upon an expanded world 
market for the products of American 
industry. 


means 


country 


America’s greatest asset is its pro- 
ductivity. We built more airplanes 
and tanks during the war than any- 
one thought possible. Our factories 
can turn out automobiles, refriger- 
ators, and television sets at an amaz- 
ing clip. The future by way of tech- 
nological advances promises’ even 
more. We are just beginning to real- 
ize the benefits of automation. We 
have virtually opened up the universe 
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m. Over the lone 
in the effects of nuclear energy a 
ost defy magination. Even now 

industry spending a quarte? 
of a billion dollars on atomic powet 
plant development 





Corie questior ooms targe as We 
kk over the eventful past and con 
emplate the challenging future. Te 
of you, who are daily en ! 
tne bus ness of buy ng, it must ap 
pea obvious that sustenance: ft eco 
omic growth involves more than new 

technology and xpansion of p 
ductive capacity. The ques ! s, Cal 
ve continue te upply the mate 1 
gredients that nake ip ti nau 
t x he aw iteriais tha 

n ad, s¢ a z 
| yeu ag I futu \ i 
D \ I Dus materials vas fa 
nec pal Vorry ’ h 

QMur ow ure 

nexhaustible, and 

easy to obtain fi 

is d dn’ Nei 

une, with a re 





up econon teal ly ve 
ore and more o 
s digested by our fac 
me fron friendly for 
cularly that of min 
have been 


giving an increasing amount of atten 





on to domestic natural resource de- 
availability of 
minerals elsewhere, in the first place 
to provide an assured supply of in- 


1 


a Spe nsable materals should anotnel 


velopn ent 





war come, and, secondly, to make cer- 
tain that we can obtain the where- 
withal to meet expanding industrial 


requireme nts. 


Review of Gov't Actions 


Suppose we review some of the 
things your Government is doing to 
help lick the raw material problem 
Permit me to say at this point that 
I will confine my remarks to min 
erals and metals, which are within 
my official field of interest. First 
for purposes of defense. 

This country does not and cannot 
lly produce from its own 
resources enough lead, zine, copper, 
manganese, tin, nickel, and a host of 
other strategic materials to meet its 
normal demands. We are void of 
many. In time of war foreign sources 
of supply can be cut off, so the only 
way of avoiding serious production 
bottlenecks is to build up inventories 
of essential strategic materials in ad- 
vance. This explains very simply why 
the United States Government has 
become in recent years a big customer 
in world metal markets for military 
stockpiling. This has significantly re- 
duced the availability of certain items. 

The Congress, in enacting stockpil 
ng legislation, attempted to avoid a 
disruptive impact on markets by spe- 
cifying that stockpiles, to the maxi- 
mum extent feasible, should be accu 
mulated from supplies of 


n excess of current 


economica 





materials 
needs. Unfor 
tunately, the Korean conflict. with its 
potentialities for widespread all-out 
war, led to considerable acceleration 
of the rate of procurement. For a 
time we were trying not only to meet 
the stepped-up demands occasioned 
by almost full-scale mobilization, but 
in addition, rapidly to accumulate 
tockpiles of these materials. We are 
now back to a position where military 


stockpiling should have a much lesser 
lipact upon markets, Once the mini- 
mum objectives are met, it s the 
pelicy of the Government to pursue 
a more leisurely course in purchasing 
to meet long-term objectives. Further 
acquisitions are to be made only when 
prices are right, or when purchases 
would aid distressed mineral indus- 
current production has 
been calculated as an essential con 


mobilization base. 


ries Whose 





ponent ol the 


‘Neutral’ Market Policy 


In keeping with this general policy 
of exerting as neutral an effeet upor 
markets as possible, the Office of De 
fense Mobilization has been diverting 
to industry certain shipments of alu 
minum, copper, and nickel, originally 
intended and scheduled for delivery 
to the stockpile. Since January 1955, 
for example, more than 450,000 tons 
of aluminum have been diverted fron 
the stockpile to private industry. The 
Director of the Office of Defense 
Mobilization announced on May 10 
that a diversion of 20 million pounds 
of nickel would be made in the third 
quarter and another of 20 million 
pounds in the fourth quarter. This 
brings the total nickel to be chan- 
neled into industry instead of into the 
stockpile during 1956 to some 74 mil- 
lion pounds. At the same time that 
the ODM was announcing the diver- 
sion to industry of nickel, it was 
authorizing the GSA to negotiate fo 
the delive ry of 40.000 tons of coppel 
to the stockpile which previously had 
been diverted into industry. The ODM 
also announced that there would be 
no further deferments of delivery of 
copper in view of the easing supply 
situation in this commodity. 

Generally speaking, the stockpile is 
in pretty good shape and future pur- 
chases for this account should have 
slight effect upon materials avail- 
ability. 


Farm Barter Program 


There is another avenue through 
which minerals and metals may pass 
into Government hands and this was 
opened up in an effort to relieve the 
agricultural surplus problem. For a 
long time the Commodity Credit Cor- 
poration has had Congressional auth- 
ority to exchange its commodity ac- 
quisitions for other materials and to 
sell the latter in the open market. 
This is known as the barter program, 
and it has gained prominence since 
the 83rd Congress in Public Law 480 
directed the Secretary of Agriculture 
to use every practicable means to ex- 
port surplus farm products via barter 
for strategic and critical materials. 

Public Law 480 also authorized the 
sale of 1'e billion dollars worth of 
these agricultural surpluses for local 
currencies abroad. These monies, 
among other things, are being used 
to acquire strategic minerals and 
metals and are being used to finance 
certain developmental programs with- 
in the purchasing country. 

What is the effect of all this to be? 
For one thing it means that the Gov- 
ernment will acquire metals and min- 
erals over and above those needed for 
military stockpiling. These acquisi- 
tions are to be isolated locked up 
tightly from commercial markets, 
of course, in the same manner as 
those for the military stockpile. It 


means, also, that agricultural sur- 
pluses can be used to provide capital 
to lesser developed countries. This, 
along with other porgrams aimed to 
diversify the economies and_ the reby 
raise the standards of living of our 
less fortunate friends, may have vreat 
signifi t 


cance in terms of over-all raw 
materials supply. 





The Secretary of Agriculture is 
working closely with my Department 


to prevent these transactions trom 


creating an undue amount of dis 
turbance in metal markets, but it is 
only n line with economic reason 


to expect some price reaction when 
mounts of any material are bought 
and then solidly frozen, Actually, the 
trading of relatively small] quantit 
of metals and minerals can genera 
beca Ist 





nternationa price 


change S. 
these markets are iy sen- 


particularl) 
sitive to shifts in supply and demand. 

It may seem strange that we worry 
about agricultural surpluses and min- 
eral shortages at one and the same 
time, but nature made a big  distinc- 
tion between the two. We ean grow 
the things we eat, 
plot of ground over and over agai 
if we put back a few of the minerals 
that plant life consumes. But we have 
yet to find a way of speeding up the 
geologic processes whereby the fossil 
fuels are generated and whereby 
metallic pushed close 
enough to the earth’s surface to be 
within humar 
removed from. the 
gone fron 
less future generations are concerned, 


Mining is a one crop business. 


using the same 





substances are 


reach. Once these are 
ground they are 


forever as far as count- 


Search for Minerals 


The search for these nonrene wable 
mineral deposits, their exploitation, 
and their processing is a unique busi- 
ness. It is a long-term proposition 
requiring an intimate understanding 
and application of almost every 
science known to man. Incidentally, 
it is a venture that involves large 
capital outlays and a high degree of 
risk. Years of patient research in 
the field and in the laboratory usually 
precede the introduction of new min- 
eral products. For example, the top- 
ographer, the geologist, the mining 
engineer, the metallurgist, the chem- 
ist, the financier, and many others 
had a hand in bringing aluminum 
into common use. Here is a metal 
that means much to us today vet 
for thousands of years it rested quiet- 
ly in chemical union with other ele- 
ments while man walked over it. Sub- 
sequently magnesium, now titanium 
and zirconium, are newer additions to 
our ‘supply of useful metals. Still 
others will follow. 

It appears, however, that some ac- 
tion by the public is called for if it 
is to enjoy the benefits of full and 
orderly development of mineral re- 
sources. The President’s Cabinet 
Committee on Minerals Policy made 
a number of recommendations with 
this in mind, many of which are iden- 
tified with the Department of the 
Interior. The committee observed 
that the development of these re- 
sources is primarily a function of 
private enterprise, but that the Gov- 
ernment must continue to assist in 
many ways. 

An adequate 


appraisal of the na- 
(Continued on page 16) 
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1955 WESTERN EUROPE PRIMARY ZINC USE ROSE TO 
925,000 METRIC TONS FROM 690,000 TONS IN ‘52 


165,000 Tons Imported to Meet Last Year’s Requirements; Area Expected 


To Become Growing Outlet for New Output From North and South America 


By R. L. STUBBS, Director, Zinc Development Association 


INCE the beginning of 1953, when 
S I last spoke at an Institute meet- 
ing, Europe has enjoyed a period of 
steady and 
pansion, Year after year, European 
zine production and consumption have 


vigorous industrial ex- 


broken all previous records and all 
countries have shared in this growth. 


This expansion marks a new 
phase in the industrial development 
of Europe. Until 1952, European 
economy was dominated by recon- 
struction and postwar — shortages, 
which were aggravated by the Korean 
war. But expansion during the las 
three years has been based on rising 
standards of living, the demands of 
an inecresisi 
productivity in other words, on 
normal peacetime economic growth. 





For zinc, 
postwar recenstruction may be said 
to have been marked by the reoven 
ing of the London Metal Exchange for 
dealings in zine in January i953, after 
almost 14 years of State trading by 
the British Government. Trade in zine 
is now in private hands again and the 
only artificial restrictions still in force 
in Europe, such as tariffs and im- 
port taxes, are mainiy intended to 
protect domestic industry. They do 
little to restrict trade at present 
prices which have enabled production 
to be kept at a high level throughout 
Europe; in any case these barriers do 
not seem likely to be renioved alto- 
gether in the near future. Zine and 
zine concentrates move fairly freely 
within Europe and between the rest 
of the world and Europe. 

When considering recent develop- 
ments in zine we should bear in mina 
that industrial production in Europe 
has increased by 25 ver cent sinc: 
1952 compared with 12 per cent in 
the U. S. A. where expansion was 
temporarily halted by the 1954 reces- 
sion. Zinc consumption and production 
have gone up with industrial produc- 
tion, and during the same period con 
sumption of primary zinc rose by 
per cent in Europe, compared wii. 


per cent in the U. S. A. 


‘ 
4 


An important factor in European 
expansion since 1952 has been the 
great rise of 42 per cent in industria’ 
production ia Germany, where the 
period begai with considerable un 
employment. The present full employ 
nent in Germany and throughout in- 
dustrial Evrope means that furthe 
expansion must come through grenate: 
productivity rather than the employ 


ng of American Zine Institute St Lou 
Mo April 25, 1956. 
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if population, and grenter 


the end of the period of 


Excerpts of address at 38th Annual Meet- 


ment of more labor only in South- 
ern Italy is there a great surplus of 
labor. 

Nevertheless, the expansion of the 
last three vears has been mainly the 
result of rising standards of living 
and the period should prove a useful 
pointer to the next ten or twenty 
years. I am therefore going to review 
the progress and changes in_ the 
Muropean zine industry since I last 
spoke to you in 1953, before discuss- 
industry’s prospects. 

Zine Consummtion 

'n Western Europe the consumptioi 
if primary zie has risen from 690,000 
metric tons in 1952 (725,000 tons in 
1953, 895,000 tons in 1954) to 925,000 
ons in 1955. Since 10 metric tons are 
the equivalent of 11 short tons, you 
will see that the European industry 
used about one million short tons o: 
very little less than you did in 1955. 
The U. K.’s consumption was 250,000 
tons and Gerinany’s 230,000 tons, and 
3s together 1 ley toc k more than half 
f the Eurepean total. The nex: 
argest consumers were France (160,- 
000 tons), Belgium (90,000 tons) and 


Italy (50,000 tons). 


. ' 
Ing the 


In Europe as in the U. S. A., gal- 
vanizing is the main use for zinc, 
taking about 40 per cent of the pri- 
mary metal, but the pattern of con- 
sumption in the two continents is other- 
wise rather different. Brass manufact- 
ure and rolled zine, relatively unim- 
portant in the U. S. A., are major 
outlets in Europe; while die casting, 
which already absorbs more than one- 
third of all your zine, accounts {fe 
less than one-tenth in Europe. Zine 
oxide takes the equivalent of about 
one-tenth of the total on both sides 
of the Atlantic. In the U. S. A. over 
half the consumption is for the newer 
uses die casting and continous gai- 
vanizing while in Europe the older 
uses still predominate although these 
new mass production processes are de- 
veloping rapidly. 

Let us consider the individual uses 
in detail. 

Galvanizing — European galvaniz 
ing accounted for 300,000 tons in 1952 
and 400,000 tons in 1955, the sam 
amount as the American’ industry. 
This striking increase is a reflection 
of the rising steel output as well as 
of the greater attention being paid to 
rust prevention. 





General galvanizing the galvan- 
izing of hol!uw-ware, structural steel- 
vork and ocher fabricated parts 
as distinct from sheets, tubes and 
wire, is the .argest section of the in- 
dustry in Europe and has made great 


; In the U. K 


progress in recent vears. 


nearly helf of all general galvanizing 
is now done in plants built during the 
last ten years. 

In Eurepe sheet galvanizing is much 
smaller than in America, and only in 
the U. K.., 
amount of zine used for it comparable 
with the tornage required for gen 
eral work. Nevertheless, in strip gal- 
vanizing great advances have taken 
place recently, although there are far 
fewer new plants than in America, 
lhe first strip galvanizing lines in 
the world were those built in Europe 
before the war, but shortages of cold 
rolied strip have hindered postwar 
development, and at present there are 
only six continuous lines in operation 

three in the U. K. and three in 
France. Five others are being bui 
(one in the U. K., two in France, one 
selgium and the other in Italy) 
and should be operating within a year. 

Brass — The European brass in- 
dustry is the second largest consumer 
of primary zine, taking nearly 300,000 
tons in 1955 end, if secondary metal 
is included, it took more zine than 
galvanizing. The indusiry is perhaps 
a little larger now than before th 
war, but it may not grow much more. 
In 1953 brass manufacture fell sharp- 
ly, in anticipation of lower copper 
prices when dealings were resumed on 
the London Metal Exchange in August 
1953. The industry recovered well in 
the following year and did better still 
in 1955, even though, with the high 
cost of copper, brass can no longer 
compete in some markets. In the high- 
tensile ranges ic faces competiticn 
from aluminum alliovs and = coated 
steel, and in some cther fields it is 
liable to be replaced by die casii 
Therefore reductions in the use ¢ 
brass are not likely to decrease the 
consumption of 21 and may even 
increase it. 


France and Belgium is the 








Die Casting — Europe has been 
somewhat slow to adopt die casting, 
but in the three vears under review 
the consumption of zine alloys has 
risen substantially from 44,000 tons 
in 1952 to about 75,000 tons in 1955 
Df this ‘ote! the U. K. takes more 
than half and so the British industry 
is bigger then the rest of Europe com- 
oined. British motor cars 
many mechanical and decorative di 
cest parts, the average car carrying 
about the same weight of zinc cast- 
ings — 50 to 60 lbs. as an Amer- 
can automobile. But only French and 
British die casters use more zine that 
aluminum — the vroportions Leing 
the same as in the U. S. A., namely, 
about 2 to 1 by weight; even in 
Britain we only use about half as 


9 


contain 











much zine per head 
where the weight of 
for die castings equa 
(Germany, Belgium, 
greatly exceeds it (Italy, 
Switzerland). The reason i: 


alure 


CDAt 


EUROPEAN MINE PRODUCTION 


content in 1000 


in Britain, and more 
Recoverable 

COUNTRY 1913 
Austria 
France ° 13 
Finland 
Germany (1948 onwards 

F¢ de ral Re public) 250 
Greece 1] 
Italy 54 
Norway 
Spair 67 
Sweden ; 17 
U. K. : 6 


Yugoslavia 
EUROPEAN 
TOTAL 
Overseas Te I 


Belgian Congo 


itores 


Algeria ( 
Morocco ( oY 
Tunisia ( 
Rhodesia 
ey a. 370 
Rest of the Free 

World 439 


TOTAL 


(FREE WORLD) 1270 


PRIMARY ZINC PRODUCTION 


COUNTRY 1913 
Austria 28 
sJelgium 204 
France 68 
Germany (1948 onwards 
Federal Republic) 281 
Holland ‘ 24 
Italy 
Norway 9 
Spain 7 
9 


Yugoslavia 

EUROPEAN 

TOTAL . 682 
Overseas Territories 
Belgian Congo 

U.S. A. 320 
Rest of World 13 
WORLD TOTAL 

(FREE WORLD 


SINCE 1945) 1015 


PRIMARY ZINC CONSUMPTION 


COUNTRY 1913 
Austria : 40) 
Belgium es 83 
Denmark 
Finland 
France RH 


Germany (1948 onwards 


Federal Republic) 232 
Holland . 4 
Italy 17 
Norway 

Spain ° 6 
Sweden (incl. 


Denmark & Norway) 10 
Switzerland 

a 195 
Yugoslavia 

Others 

EUROPEAN 

TOTAL 

iG ae ae ; 320 
Rest of the World 17 
FREE WORLD 
CONSUMPTION aes 
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zine 


as you do. Else 
inum 
of 
tlolland) 


used 
Zine 

or 
Sweden, 
that only 
recently 


1938 


tT 


ee ps CO he 
ho 


1769 


1h 


France, has the zine indusiry taken 


vigorous action to promote 


zine for die 


casting. 
judice still lingers from the 


the use of 


Elsewhere pre 


days when 


high purity zine alloy was searce and 
expensive, and inferior castings wert 


made. 


1948 
» 


1711 


(1000 metric tons) 
1938 1948 
210 152 
61 67 
194 61 
25 14 
3 27 
47 42 
x 21 
56 73 
11 6 
6 463 
540 771 
PRG 
1582 1610 
(1000 metric tons) 
1938 1948 
87 78 
6 
2 
RR 106 
269 74 
12 20 
34 21 
12 
8 21 
20) ?0 
7 14 
212 226 
5 
797 614 
540 742 
332 


metric 


1952 
4 
14 


107 
4 
112 
b 
82 


30 


1067 


2255 


1952 


187 
80 


151 
26 
55 
39 


9) 





2040 


1952 
6 

61 

4 


‘ 
4 


691 
fie 
232 


1696 


Certification 


tons) 


1953 


1124 


2300 


920 


207: 


es such as 


n 


(Provisional) 
1954 1955 


4 5 

10 10 

5 21 
121 120 
119 122 
g9 90 
57 60 
52 55 
470 490 
84 95 
25 32 
34 35 

4 5 

35 34 
420) 453 
1173 1186 
2245 2330 


(Provisional) 


1954 1955 
9 

213 211 
110 112 
169 77 
26 28 
67 70 
43 44 
23 23 
&1 81 
14 14 
748 760 
32 35 
TRS 940 
532 560 
2100 2295 


(Provisional) 


1954-1955 
bad 9 

O0 9] 

6 6 

S y 
150 160 
210 230 
28 23 
53 50 
10 10 
25 25 
28 29 
16 15 
244 253 
6 6 

8 8 
890 924 
795 1013 
298 310 
1883 2257 


that of the American Die Casting In- 
stitute have been set up since 1952 in 
Britain and Germany. 

Taken as a 
industry in 
healthy and many 
have gone into the manufacture of 
machines for die casting, thus show- 
ing their confidence in its future ex- 
pansion. 

Rolled Zine A feature if 
European consumption is the use of 
zinc sheets for roofing and rainwater 
pipes, and in France, Belgium and 
Germany, where zine is the traditional 
building metal, over 140,000 
year are required for this purpos« 


whoie the die 
murope is 


casting 
today in a 
companies 


ftate 


tons a 


Only in France, however, where 
rolled zine takes 40 per cent of the 
total consumption, is its use any high- 
er than prewar and this is perhaps 
the result of the widespread educa- 


tional campaigns conducted by the 
French producers. Here, too, several 
new systems of prefavricated zine 


roofing have been develops d and the V 
have been adopted for some of the 
large reconstruction schemes such as 
the rebuilding of Brest. In the U. K. 
zine is being used fcr weatherings 
for protecting horizuntal surfaces 
and for making weatherproof joints 
between different materials on many 
new buildings, as we!l as for roofing 
on buildings of advanced design. A 
great amount of work tas been done 
by the Zinc Development Association 
to spread knowledge on the uses of 
zine for building, and its growing 
adoption by progressive designers 
promises well, 

The manufacture of dry cells takes 
up about half the British output of 
rolled zine and, with the growth of 
electronic devices, it should provide 
a steady market even though new 
forms of battery are using zine more 
efficiently. The quantities of rolled 
zine used for battery manufacture in 


other European countries are much 
smaller. 
Zine Oxide — Anocoiner steady out- 


let for zine in Euroze is in the form 
of zine oxide, of which the consump- 
tion is now slightly lower than before 
the war. In paint manufacture its use 
has declined appreciabiy and it is 
being replaced by titanium dioxide 
and lithopone. The industry will have 
to fight hard to retain even the pres- 
ent level now that titanium dioxide is 


becoming more pientiful. In the paint 
field some of the losses have been 
made up by che growth of the rubber 
industry, which is now the main con- 


sumer, zinc >xide being an impertant 
constituent in synthetic as 
natural rubb2r. It is in:-vresting to 
note that about SO per cent of the 
zine oxide produced in Wurope is in- 
direct oxide (produced from zine 
metal) whereas in America &0 per 
cent of your oxide is direet (produced 
from concentrates). 


. l ae 
weil as 


From this survey you will see that, 
both in Europe and the United States, 
the uses of zinc can be conveniently 
grouped into those that are expand- 
ing and those that sre comparatively 
stable. Brass, rolled zine and zine ox- 
ide must be vegarded as stuble, even 
though there havc been small in- 
creases in recent years. Som2 markets 
were lost to substitutes during the 
zine shortage of 1951-1952 but 


(Continued on page 19) 
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BUSINESS IN MOTION 





Te our CoLeageces on Pp eee yee _— 


In making gas pressure-reducing valves and relief 
valves for hot water tanks, a famous manufacturer 
has to drill brass rod deeply. Originally the rod 
was free-cutting brass. When we had the oppor- 
tunity to study the operations in the shop it seemed 
evident that Revere’s Deep-Drilling Brass Rod 
should offer some economies. When drilled, this 
alloy produces very small, easily cleared chips, 
much smaller than free-cutting brass. The latter is 
excellent for most applications, 
particularly for external ma- 
chining, or for shallow drilling, 





but for really deep holes, deep- 
drilling brass is superior. So the 
customer agreed to try it. The 
results were most satisfactory. 
The shop foreman reported that 
tool life was increased over 
200‘. In addition, it is possible 
to bore one item with a single 
operation, against the former 
practice of withdrawing the drill 
three times in order to clear the 
chips. 








Another interesting experi- 
ence with the same manufac- 
turer involves a_ high-pressure 
gas valve, with a cast brass 
body and a brass rod stem, both machined to close 
tolerances. There was galling and tlaking between 
stem and seat. Our analysis was that the two 
brasses were too close in hardness. The recommen- 
dation: switch to arsenical bronze valve stems, 
which have a higher hardness, and a greater torque 
strength. This proved to be the answer, making 
possible a better product, with fewer rejects due 














to trouble at the seat. The more suitable alloy costs 
more per pound, but saves money in the end. 

Here is a third example of our work with the 
same company. It was designing a new tempera- 
ture-pressure relief valve for hot water tanks. The 
original model, hand-made for test purposes, had 
been machined out of solid hexagon brass rod, one 
inch outside diameter, and over half the weight 
had gone into scrap. It was recommended that 
on a production basis a Revere 
high-leaded brass tube be 
used, hexagon outside, round 
inside. A trial order of only 
2,000 pounds immediately 
proved itself. 

The customer reported that 
though the tube costs more per 
pound, he buys less weight per 
foot, machine time is reduced 
substantially, and a much better 
machined surface is obtained. 
The latter is extremely impor- 
tant on the inside of the valve, 
which is machined to a seat. 

These examples of the wis- 
dom of paying more per pound 
in order to make a better prod- 
uct and save money in addition 
are not unusual with Revere. Not only the copper 
and brass industry but practically every industry 
you can name is able to cite similar instances. So 
we suggest that no matter what your suppliers ship 
you, it would be a good idea to take them into your 
confidence and see if you cannot make a better 
product at lower costs by specifying exactly the 
right materials. 





REVERE COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 180] 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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BRITISH SENTIMENT ON COPPER CONTINUES UNEASY 
WITH LOWER PRICES ANTICIPATED DURING THE YEAR 


Lead, Zinc Bolstered by U.S. Acquisitions Under Farm Barter Program; 


Operation of International Pact Expected to Help Stabilize Tin Market 


July 6, 1956 
N balance coppet prices here 
have lost further ground dur- 

ing the past month, althought an ap- 

preciable recovery has been made, 
temporarily at any rate, from the 

t point reached, namely £264 

(settlement price) on July 3. The 

reasons for the easier trend are not 

really very hard to find. 


lowes 


Most important perhaps, was the 
gradual conviction that there was not 
going to be a major strike in the 
United States to interfere with pro- 
duction, and this was followed by the 
depressing news of the steel strike 
which, if it persists, must surely in 
terfere with copper consumption ir 
America to some extent. 

On the other hand, the labor situa 
on in Northern Rhodesia has con 
nued far from settled and there has 
been a sporadic outbreak of native 
strikes which so far have 
fortunately been short-lived. The re 
markable thing is that these strikes 
have been called because in the im- 
plementation of a policy of advance- 
ment of Africans the African Mine 
Workers’ Union has taken exception 
ts members being trans- 
a monthly pay basis which 
has involved them transferring to a 
different union. 

In the U. K. there has been a 
marked worsening in the rate of ae- 
tivity in the motor car industry, in 
volving further substantial dismissals 
by another leading producer and this 
has naturally affected the demand for 
semi-finished products. Coming just 
is the holiday season is getting into 
full swing and steel production has 
been cut by a “go-slow” movement 
DY maintenance men in. the steel 
works, to say nothing of the cautious 
ittitude engendered by the 
price trend of raw copper this in- 
creased the caution shown by buyers 
generally. 


miners’ 


some of 


ferred to 


easier 


Not only in this country, but also 
i the Continent of Europe , there are 
indications that consumers are run- 
ning down their stocks, in some cases 
meikedly so. 
The London market received its 
verest blow, however. on July <2. On 
that day the Rhod Sslan Se lectioi. 
Trust cut its fixed price to U. K. con 
imers by £25 a ton to £275, thus 
making it quite clear that it is no 
nger attempting to fix its price on 
the basis of world values (based on 


Canadian, Belgian and 


I K. prices, ete.) but has had to 
follow he London Metal Exchange 
down since its customers found that 


n conditions of quiet trading they 


could not sell products based on R.S.T. 
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copper where this was substantially 
dearer than the L.M.E. price. 

This by itself would probably not 
have affected open markt piices too 
severely, but the British Government, 
through the Board of ‘Trace, chose 
that morning to announce that it 
would sell 36,000 tons of copper from 
during the 
current financial year. It indicated 
that the method of disposal had still 

be determined after consultation 
with industry and other interests con- 
cerned and that liquidation would not 
begin until after the middle of 
August. 

While it has been known since 
early in the year that the Govern- 
ment had the intention of disposing 
of some of its strategic stockpile of 
metals, the fact that it had failed t 
do so when supplies were very short 
and prices were very high a_ few 
months ago had given little reason 
to suppose that it would choose thé 
bleakest day in the year to make it 
announcement, for apart from th 
R.S.T. announcement the market was 
under the influence of the U. S. steel 
strike, the big cutbacks in home inore 
car production and hints of a possibie 
steel strike here. 

Since the first shock of these ad- 
verse factors prices have rallied, but 
sentiment remains very uneasy and 
there is a general disposition to look 
for lower copper prices as the year 
wears on. The British Governinent has 
indicated that it intends to persist 
with the credit squeeze and the gen- 
eral outlook for industry here at the 
moment is not brilliant. 

World Tin Pact 

The major event in the tin market 
recently has been, of course, the start- 
ing up of the International Tin Agree- 
ment on July 2. After all the many 
weary months of negotiation and un- 
certainty the Agreement has at last 
become a fact and it must, of course, 
be regarded as a strong stabilizing 
factor in the future outlook for the 
metal. 

It is true that it is likely to be 
months before it seriously affects sup- 
plies to the market and probably not 
until next year will the Buffer Stock 
be in a position to buy tin on the 
open market to support prices should 
that be necessary. In the meantime, 
however, it is now generally believed 
that further purchases of concentrates 
for the Texas City smelter will pre- 


it strategic reserves 


vent any large surplus appearing, al- 


though earlier calculations may have 
to be modified somewhat if the 

American steel strike is protracted 
and the big U. S. tinplate production 
is seriously interfered with. 

Apart from the effect on the long- 
erm outlook of the Tin Agreement, 
the market has just recently drawn 
some support from the fact that labor 
conditions in Malaya are still un- 
settled and although the dispute over 
back pay for Sunday work is to be in- 
vestigated by a Court of Enquiry, the 
miners are agitating for it to go to 
arbitration and are planning a gen- 
eral go-slow movement as_ prot 
Meanwhile strikes have occurred 2% 
some of the mines. 

On the consuming side there has 
been a rather cautious attitude on t 
whole, although spot metal is n¢ 
too plentiful here as is shown by the 
backwardation which has develeped 
in Metal Exchange quotations. The 
U. K. tinplate industry is already af- 
fected to some extent by the loss of 





UL. K. COPPER STATISTICS 
Non-Ferrous Metal 


The Britis Bureau of 





Statistics orts 
t ster op r 
“ id 
it th nd 
copper at 5 38 
consumers nd 


warehouses | 


o 97,846 tons 





Apr totalled 11,13 
496 tons of efined, and production during 
the month amounted to 7,280 tons of primary 
refined and &,389 tons of secondary Con- 
sumption during Apr (full details of whict 
are giver he Wy totalled 48.518 tons 
Apr. Jan-Apr. 
1956 1955 1956 


UNALLOYED 
COPPER 
PRODUCTS 











Wire (1) 6,093 70,90 0,832 
tods Bars & se 

tions l 594 ) t Sf 
Sheet, Strip & Plate 1,635 21 26 
Tubes 1,518 715 628 
Castings & Mis« 650 > O00 600 
ALLOYED 
COPPER 
PRODUCTS 
Wire 15 5,363 t 
Rods, Bars & , 
Sheet. Stz & Plat 18] 
Tubes ; 68 
Castings & Mis 6,420 
Copper Sulr te ] S67 

60,863 66,59 277 

Copper Cont 

Output 48,518 11,702 191 
Consumption of Re- 

fineed Coy r ) 6,418 642 6 11 
Consumptic ‘ ( 

per & vy Se p 

(3) Copper content 12,100 1,060 " 0 


Note: (1) Consumption of H. C. Copper and 
Cadmium Copper Wire Rods for Wire and 
production of Wire Rods for Export (2) 
Virgin and Secondary Refined Copper. (3) 
Consumption of copper in scrap is obtained 
by the difference between copper content of 
output and consumption of refined copper, 
and should be considered over a period since 
monthly fim 





ires o scrap consumption are 
off “ft j t . + ' + . + $ . x 
affected by variations in the mour of work 


provress, 
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AVERAGE 


Mean of Bid an 


(Per Long Ton) 
d Asked 
COPPER 


TIN — 


Cash Quotation at Close of Morning Session on London Metal 


BRITISH PRICES FOR COPPER, TIN, LEAD, ZINC 


Exchange 








Cash 3 Months Settlement Cash } Months Settlement 
; s & & ws. & & « 4. a a ,» & @ a 
1954 Averages 248 17 11 239 17 7 249 06 11 719 8 11 709 17 7 720 6 7 
1955 Averages 351 14 11 341 0 3 352 3 6 40 212 736 12 11 740 12 «68 
1956 
hebru ; 404 3 10 ( 74 
Marct 119 x 410 7 420 x0 ¢ 807 8 7 
Apr 74 ) 69 75 OO 764 f 759 17 764 17 € 
May 32 15 26 9 4 133 ) 748 747 74 
tu 4 nf o7 { 6 19 
steel output due to the overtime bi influence of the American steel strike 
YY maintenance men a ne ee and reduced output in the U. K. motor 
works and would obviously suife) le. I hi foll 
2 , a ° . tre . t t S as I 
more if the threatened steel strike od t rade, Du - a hanap wa ollow 
. e "a renew: ‘ ‘est : 9 
were to materialize. Nevertholess fo d by a renewa of labor unrest among 
fies Stine + sae Australian dockworkers and the threat 
he time being sentiment with regard : } \ 
‘ re "oD st acre pe tte ts 
to tin prices seems reasonably good. of a general stoppage there. Attemp 


uo. Ke. 
Probably tl 
velopment in 


recently 


Lead 
most 


connect 








Market 
e 


the appreciabi 


are now being made to clear up th 
matters in dispute but for the moment 
the outlook still very uncertai 

Consuming demand 
Europe has been 


eresting de 
with lead 


tonnages 


Is 


Nn. 
generally in 


on the dull sid 




















Of <a tievise Ata ken by the U. S. auth latterly, and industrial buying in the 
OnNIES: In exchange tor surplus tarn United States has certainly not been 
products. Det t Into itlon on the on sufficiently larre- cal, o 
ig ia + } phe eas ae strengthen sentiment here. At the 
ippears to have been har back of everyone’s mind, however, 
(i ti ~ i oss more . } ; 1 . . ‘ 
00 . und possibly more. is the knowledge that the U. S. Gov 
Obviously by taking such a quantit: ernment is still prepared to pay 16 
ff th irket a good de il was done cents per lb. for metal for the tock 
ffs e somewhat quiet in pile, and as long as this continues 
eustrial Cemand and p benefited there can hardly be room for a very 
rdingly. Later, how r, they bi serious fall in European lead quot 
n to ivall inder tt! advers ms. 
( K. LEAD STATISTICS Rolled Z s 
/ Oxic 
S Er {int ae Di atts & 
i A ab Formir \ ‘ 
d 6S ie : Lit Dust Moe > 
M h ( M U r 104 
d by ' S if 
cad oF ae i rOTAL 
M ; Reps oj ALL TRAD! 
tu er nh Engli 
Banat akc : Vir Z H 
B iti 1 s P (99.99% ) t 
I he f Elk ‘ «& Hist 
Apr. Jan.-Apr. _ de (4 ed 5 
1956 1955 1956 I Y We 
( 8 50 14 6F & det 
Ba ats 5 Remelted 
B: Oxides B & he 
Tetraethyl Lead ry (zit . 
Or Oxides & yntent / 8 
- Q Serap Zine Ma 
W Le s ‘ Alloy Residue ; : 
~t & | 3,9 UL. K. TIN STATISTICS 
, "1 Ms iss ‘ . Stor of n the U. K. at the end 
~ - : Apr t 638 tor showed very little v 
Ott 5 « tio oY he 3,804 tons reported by h 
_ Ex . British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistic 
rt Bs ’ it the end of March. Imports durir A 
‘ . ao were only 155 tons, : nsum (fu 
” : details which below) 69 
I I _— 
OT oe 
CONSUMPTION 28.186 y 119.42 Apr. Jan.-Apr. 
1956 1955 1956 
h rINPLATE 743 i f 
Im d Vv t rINNING 
Le 1,029 68,794 60,78 Copper Wit 5 7 
Eneglis tefined 6, OF 2,077 27,194 Stes Wir ] 10 7 
cra icludir Other 6 > 6S 
Ren 1 8,09 29,168 31,450 TOTAL 107 505 178 
tl. K. ZINC STATISTICS SOLDER 19 774 Rg 
Stocks of zine in the [ K the end of ALLOYS 
19,129 tons (22,701 tons held by Whitemeta : 28 1 11 i387 
ind 646 tons in L.M.E. warehouses) Bronze & Gunmet 201 862 314 
y decrease from the 49,194 Other _30 151 136 
arch. Production during TOTAL p14 2,428 2,2 
te 631 tons of virgin and WROUGHT TIN (1) 
vere imported according to ¢ ires Foil & Sheets 16 134 107 
ym the gritish Bu 1u of Non- Collapsible Tubes ‘ 151 l 
al Statistica Pipes, Wire & 
ails of tonsumption a ven in the Capsules 7) 17 18 
ollowing table: TOTAL 17 02 ( 
Apr. Jan.-Apr. CHEMICALS (2) 8] 38 
1956 1955 1956 OTHER USES (3) 7 12 
Brass 8,626 41,94 39,381 
Galvanising 8.469 36,845 36.16 a 
oa NLL’ TRADES 1,692 7,812 7,48 
General 2,744 11,800 1,706 ne os “ wre 085 6 
Sheet 2,483 12,025 10,577 
Wire 1,735 7,5 7,437 Notes: (1) Includes Compo and “B” metal. 
Tube 1,507 », 463 6,442 (2) Mainly Tin Oxide. (3) )Mainly powder 
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Zine Demand Slower 

The zine market having discounted 
in its price most of the adverse factors 
in the situation several weeks ago 
responded to the news American 
acquisitions of appreciable tonnages 
under produce barter arrangements, 
but in face of a good deal of dispirit- 
ng news in other directions the effect 
of this “shot in the arm” has largely 
disappeared. 


of 


The bad news came from both sides 
of the Atlantic, the American steel 
strike obviously threatening zine con- 
sumption by | and in the 


Fal 


vanizers 


motor car trade, to say nothing of 
probable slowing down in industry 
generally, 
Over here the further reeession in 
car production has reduced demand 
or voras ind zin allo diecastings 
d curtailed stee! output due to 
oO Slo non ntenance mer n tn 
dustry is nreatening thn ve 4 
perations some galvanized shee 
makers ‘ere who now ive the more 
erious threat of veneral str n tl 
ror nd st industry hanyine ove 
+ Ve yr ead 
Ir ( cumstances I 


Is Nard 

-, TiAat DI Ss ay not ‘ce 
Indeed the view is held by 
considerable number of people tha 
were it not for the steadiness of th 
American domestic price, thanks to 
the support of stockpiling buying, 
auotati here would have been ap- 


very firm. 


IONS 


prec ably lowe? than they are. Follow 
ng the announcement that the British 
Government is to realize some of its 


copper stockpile later in 
nervous questions began to 
whether similar act 
tended in lead and zinc, but 
no evidence as yet that 
metals are to be made from 
‘ reserves, although in vy 

the terms of the Government’s 
White Pap ron Defense 


yea 


the year 
be asked 
was In- 
the re 
of these 
the 


ew 


as to 


on 


sales 


arliet 
r such a possibility certain 








ly Cal 
not be ruled out. 
Washington Report 
(Continued from page 5) 
the Bureau of Mines to replace John 


J. Forbes, who is retiring. Mr. An 
keny’s nomination is subject to con- 


firmation by the Senate. 


Weaver In GSA Post 
Elmer H. Weaver has been ap 
pointed Commissioner of the Emer- 


gency Procurement Service of 
General Services Administration. 


the 
He 


will be responsible for the purchase 
and maintenance of the national 
stockpile of strategic and critical 


other 


materials and 
activities. 
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United States Duties on Principal Ore and Metal Imports 


(Including Revisions in Effect June 30, 1956, under Geneva Agreements) 
(Quantities Are in Pounds Unless Otherwise Stated: n.s.p.f. Stands for “Not Specially Provided For.” ) 


COPPER 


NOTE—The excise tax ef 4c a pound on copper (which was re- 
duced to 2c a pound by the Geneva Trade Agreement) was suspended 
in April, 1947, until March 31, 1949, and on expiration it was further 
suspended until June 30, 1950. The tax was reimposed on July 1, 1950. 
It was suspended again on May 22, 1951, retroactive to April 1, 1951, 
and until February 15, 1953, and again until June 30, 1954. Suspension 
further extended to June 30, 1955, and again until June 30, 1958. 
If import tax is restored, the 1956 Geneva Agreement provides for 5% 
reductions effective on June 30 of 1956, 1957 and 1958, provided the 
price is above 24c; if the price is below 24c the 2c tax would prevail. 


Copper ore and concentrates, usable as flux, etc., 


BOT CHGS bse ctvewtivcrsveseeseccetiesves free 
Copper ore and concentrates, product of Cuba 

and Philippines, copper content ..............-- free 
Copper ore and concentrates, copper content ...... free 
Regulus, black, or coarse copper, and cement 

COMPCT, COMPS CONTOTG 2 cocccccccccccscsrcceces free 
Unrefined black, blister, and converter copper in 

pigs or converter bars, copper content .......... free 
Refined copper in ingots, plates or bars, copper 

CORNENE vase ncwnen Galea iterate 6h previa a meaatateen free 
Copper rolls, Mh OE oo ods vias veceeeens 1%c lb 
Copper seamelss tubes and tubing ............. 3c lb. 
NN MRUINEI, IRIN o's wiy'a avian wed sere mewicle cimiem 12%% 
CEE DORNER TUDCEE ac once cdecdiesacecdecnees 5.25 Ib. 
Old and scrap copper, fit only for remanufacture; 


and scale and 
BRASS 
Brass rods, sheets, plates, bars, strips, muntz or 


yellow metal sheets, sheathing, bolts, piston 
rods, shafting and bronze rods, tubes and 


clippings, copper content ........ free 


0 RO rn er Perper 2c lb. 
Brass tubes and tubing, seamless ............... 2c lb. 
jrass tubes, brazed, angles and channels .... .6e lb. 
eT PEC eee ere ree eerie 12% % 
LEAD 


NOTE—Import duties on lead-bearing ores, flue dust, and maties 
of all kinds, lead bullion or base bullion, lead in pigs and bars, lead 
dross, reclaimed lead and antimonial lead were suspended Feb. 12, 
1952, and reimposed on June 26, 1952. Lead scrap duty was reim- 
pesed July 1, 1952. 


Lead-bearing ores and mattes, n. s. p. f., 


PN 5 Gerd ei carat wand aiaraca olan ioe a oe ae nid %c lb. 
Bullion or base bullion, lead content ........ 1 1/16c lb. 
Pigs and bars, lead content ................ 1 1/16c¢ lb. 
Reclaimed, scrap, dross, lead content ....... 1 1/16¢ lb. 
Babbitt metal and solder, lead content ...... 1 1/16c lb. 


Pipe, sheet, shot, glaziers’ lead, and wire ...1 5/16c lb. 
Type metal and antimonial lead, lead content.1 1/16e lb. 


NII. -\-<'ea0 sila ois shang oan wieder eae orm Meee 1.05¢ lb. 

PED Sasa win denewe se conte bees ee} can eneey 1%c lb. 

EIN ool hater ala au Gotatenerin aie ai lerorane maak s On ee 15/16c lb. 

TE ie ace «ae ages eee gel emaie mane ear 1c lb. 
ZINC 


NOTE—Import duties on zinc-bearing ores, and on zinc in blocks, 
igs and slabs were suspended Feb. 12, 1952, and reimposed on July 

1952. Tax on old zine and dross and skimmings reimposed 
July 1, 1953. 


Zinc-bearing ores, except pyrites containing not 


more than 3% zinc, zine content .......... 6/10c |b. 
Zinc contained in zinc-bearing ores, n. e. s., not 

recoverable, zinc content ......cccccesceces 6/10c lb. 
Zinc, old and worn out, fit only for remanufac- 

RNs cirai'acaavesir cars Gt arernnaee Srckacw or Sr ereee putea ma await %c lb. 
a SE SI ick co cccicicensvesesnwsun %c lb. 
Zinc in blocks, pigs, or slabe .....csccvccccss 7/10c lb. 
RN NI Tao) bo edad ac ah Woke oo lah wo RR ee 1c lb. 
Zinc sheets, plated with nickel or other base 


SORE. OF SERMON oioc h isn sc Qesticncccwueen 1%c Ib. 


NINN bcs es Se cal asad eae te epoca ie RATS 7/10¢c Ib. 
De GI CRRUE BUOUE: ons vee cr sccaceweewenwes 1212% 
Zine oxide and leaded zinc oxides containing not 
more than 269s IAG, GLY oc ccciceuccwescscce 3/5c lb. 
ground in or mixed with oil or water .........-. le lb. 


MISCELLANEOUS METALS AND ORES 
Aluminum, metal and alloys, ee, a alloys 


elsewhere provided fort ..............eeeeee 1.40¢ lb. 
PUNE GUID og o-oo din daw phaiaisialncn ep ernie e Wee ainee free 
Aluminum plates, sheets, bars, rods, circles, 

SWUSTOE, BURT vaciicascs : wn bn WG okt hE, 
Antimony ore, antimony ooahent ee ee re free 
PMCIMONG WIGTAL BI TOBWIOG o.o:6 oi 6cicigseesécscencs 2c Ib. 
Antimony needle or liquidated ...............46. Ye lb. 
PAE GE ovo ha Seok 8 ow d-oe bens ewes Rees le lb. 
AMtUENONY MUIDNIGES 2b co oc sie edcceseses Ye lb. & 12%% 
Arsenic metallict ........ ane iatelw da eres 2 80¢ Ib 
Arsenious acid or white arsenic ..........eccecceees free 
NN RN aka a: oclataliasy sides Noein oes GN atalae. wobere eco free 
Re WEIN 5 as'cuntods soa Sed wearin emus ene 4c |b. 
SIN ek eating ca check atarn nae aa ark Grea Sat ATE 1% % 
Bismuth salts and compounds ....................30% 
Beryllium metal and compounds? ee ee Re oe. 
RP ne eee eee en free 
I pe clues Deer wae Lie cusaiee ae ao ecleretie 3%4c | 
Cadmium flue dust, cadmium content .............. free 
CCU SU OR ING. 5 ios ccc nde ecaersaes wen free 
Cobalt ore and concentrates, cobalt content ......... free 
Chrome or chromium metal} Eg pent tae ll'2% 
INE UII <5 sce urs ends tices Aiece nceter aie ule Sey eee « «ne eee 
Magnesivim, metallic® ........ cc ccccecacssevss 17.20c lb. 
fe errr eet errr rrr cry ..... free 


Mavnesium alloys, nowder, sheets, wirey 19¢ lb. & 912% 
Manganese ores, containing over 10% manganese, 
manganese content .......... 4c lb., except Cuba, free 
Molybdenum ore or concentrates, molybdenum 
PERE ies oe memes sete ks GSS nina eee eae ate oat 33¢ Ib. 
IGN] OPO, TAMEUS GE GRIGG: 6 6 b.siisieseccieescieasiasicxd free 
Nickel and alloys, nickel chief value, n. s. p. f., 
in pigs, ingots, shot, cubes, grains, cathodes, or 


I ION xo dwarves wc ne Sune ease ewe 1%c lb. 
Nickel, bars, rods, plates, sheets, castings, strips 

WLU OE GUOORIED 55 0.5 5c. cteb ocean tcdeeconawee 124%2% 
MEReEnT WN III goo ooo cgnn esa vse ekeweniuxieed 6%% 

(if cold rolled, drawn or worked—2%% extra) 
SOE AUNONE a cance ty aretnlg.e°sieiud siscee vere h aei-e aie SISTA ANT free 
Platinum, ores, platinum content, oz. troy .......... free 


Platinum, grain, nuggets, sponge ard scrap, oz. troy. .free 
Platinum in ingots, bars, sheets, or plates, not less 


Shes: 6 Fie We I oc oe vivvicoinistcenceeenes free 
CCRT VOR CP TRGUCUEY oii cis ccencnrnsesnesy 25c lb. 
th SD MN e 2 <n ie ee no rman Oi esewoee eres free 
ME oc on 4G Hee VE riee eee eo mOESIOR RT eslae Re eaee 12%% 
Tin ore, cassiterite, and black oxide of tin, tin 

I gsi chee coi theresa on hn ws nop aces ak we geri ke a free 
Tin in bars, blocks, pigs, grain, granulated, and 

scrap, and alloys, chief value tin, n. s. p. f. ...... free 


Tungsten ore or concentrates, tungsten content ....50c Ib. 
- *Crude bauxite tmport duty suspended for two years, effective 
July 16, 1954. #Tariff to be reduced 5% on June 30, 1957 and 5% 
on June 30, 1958, under Geneva Agreement which expires on June 
30, 1959. 
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DOMESTIC PRIMARY PRODUCERS’ COPPER PRICE CUT 
6c TO 40c A LB; CUSTOM SMELTERS QUOTING 38c 


Lead, Zinc Steady on U. S. Stockpile Buying; Tin Stronger on Malayan 


Strike Threat; Silver, 


July 11, 1956 
HE domestic primary producers’ 
T copper price was finally re- 
duced. Phelps Dodge Corp., the sec- 
ond largest producer in the U. &S., 
took the initiative with its announce- 
ment that effective with shipments 
July 10 its price for electrolytic cop- 
per will be 40.00¢ a pound delivered, 
a reduction of 6.00c. Kennecott Cop- 
per Corp., the nation’s largest pro- 
price to 40.00c, 
effective July 11, as did Calumet and 
Hecla. Anaconda Copper Co. moved 
down to the 40.00c level at the close 
of business on July 11. 


ducer, reduced its 


Some such action by primary pro- 
ducers had been overdue, according 
to fabricators and other consumers, 
particularly in view of the fact that 
labor peace virtually has been assured 
for the next three years in the copper 
mining and processing industry. Con- 
sumers also pointed to the custom 
smelter quotation of 37.50c a pound 
for electro copper, the London Metal 
Exchange quotation which was equiv- 
alent to 34.94¢ at the close of trading 
July 9, the Rhodesian Selection Trust 
reduction in its selling price to Brit- 
ish consumers to the equivalent of 
834.375¢c, the Katanga price on a New 
York basis of 35.10c, and the drop 
to 40.00c (Canadian) for Canadian 
consumers by major producers in that 
country. 


Government acquisitions under its 
surplus farm barter program of for- 
eign lead and zinc, estimated to be 
50,000 to 75,000 tons, helped steady 
the markets for these metals. While 
the strike in the steel industry was 
having a quieting effect in general 
on the metal market, it had a stronger 
adverse influence on zinc, with most 
galvanizers out of the market. 

Tin prices continued to move in a 
narrow range, with spot Straits at 
New York quoted at 95.375¢c a pound 
on July 10. Silver was slightly easier, 
at 90.125ce, and the steel strike had 
reduced demand in the secondary alu- 
minum market for deoxidizing alumi- 
num grades. Domestic demand for 
quicksilver was almost completely ab- 
sent. The price for titanium metal 
sponge was reduced 25.00c a pound, 
to a basis of $3 a pound for Grade A-1 
sponge. 


Pr. 


The news of the 6.00c¢ a pound price 
cut by Phelps Dodge Corp., to 40.00c 
a pound delivered, did not come as a 
great surprise; some such action had 
been anticipated for some_ time. 
P. D.’s action was the first price re- 
duction by a large primary producer 
METALS, JULY, 1956 


Cuts Price 6.00¢ 





LATE NEWS, PRICE CHANGES 

Copper: Custom melters raised the 
prices 0.50¢ to 38.006 pound on 
July 12, narrowing the spread be- 
tween producers and smelters to 2e a 
pound. On July 20 custom sme'ters 
were paying 32 pound for No. 2 
heavy copper and wire scrap 

U. S. June copy. statistics n 
tons, with May totals in parentheses 
refined output, 133,543 (142,445); de- 
liveries, 128,573 (140,587) stock end 
of month 57.546 (53,4438) 

Lead, Zine: The CC reportedly has 
withdrawn from the market as a buye 
f foreign zine under the barter , lan 
for the time beir but is still said to 
be acquirin ead Approxir tely 
100,000 ns of ne and 35,000 tons 
f tead have beer btained und tI 
program 

Aluminum: President Eisenhower siuned 
bills continuing through July 16, 1958 
duty-free imports of bauxite and Is- 
vending for two years mport duties 
on alumina 

Tin: Spot and prompt Straits tin quoted 
t 96.375¢ a pound New York, July 20 











since February 20 when the 46.00c 
price was established. 

Phelps Dodge Products Corp. also 
cut its copper wire price, effective 
July 10, to the following less than 
carload lot prices, cents per pound: 
bare soft drawn, 45.98; square, rect- 
angular wire, 49.23; weatherproof 
wire cable, 44.53, and magnet wire, 
53.43. Rome Wire and Cable and Gen- 
eral Cable also reduced their prices, 
effective July 10, to bring them in 
line with P. D.’s. 

Revere Copper and Brass, Inc., and 
Wolverine Tube reduced their prices 
for copper and copper base alloy prod- 
ucts, on the basis of copper at 40.00c, 
effective July 10. They also reduced 
their brass mill scrap buying price, 
effective the same date. 

Smelters Cut Price 2'¢ Lb. 

Custom smelters broke away from 
their 40.00¢ level for copper (estab- 
lished on May 29) and cut it 2.50e a 
pound to a delivered price of 37.50¢ a 
pound on July 6. Following the drop 
in producers price to 40.00e custom 
smelters did a fair volume of business 
at 37.50c. 

When smelters reduced their electro 
selling price to 37.50¢ on July 6, they 
increased, contrary to usual practice, 
their scrap copper buying prices by 
1.00c a pound, to the basis of 30.50¢ 
for No. heavy copper and wire 
scrap. On July 2, smelters bid 28.50e 
for No. 2 copper scrap. The last time 
No. 2 scrap was quoted at 28.50¢ was 
on January 18, 1955, when producers 
and smelters both were at 30.00¢ a 
pound for electro copper and_ the 
London Metal Exchange quotation was 
£296 (equivalent to 37.00c a pound). 

The Rhodesian Selection Trust’s 
price for British consumers was re- 
duced £25 to £275 a ton (34.375¢ a 
pound) on July 2. On that date the 
LME quotation hit a new low which 


Quicksilver Easier; Titanium Reduced 25c Lb. 


was equivalent to 33.00¢c a pound. And 
of all days, it was on July 2 that 
the British Board of Trade announced 
it will sell 36,000 tons of copper that 
is being held in the U. K. strategie 
stockpile. (See British metal review 
in this issue.) 

The Union Miniere du Haut Ka- 
tanga, large Belgian producer, cut its 
price 2.75c a pound to a basis of 
34.00¢ f. a. s. New York basis on July 
3. The producer had been quoting 
36.75¢ f. a. s. New York since June 
28. On July 10 Katanga went to 35.10¢ 
f. a. s. New York. 

The International Nickel Co. of 
Canada, Ltd., and Noranda Mines Ltd. 
cut their prices for Canadian consum- 
ers 5.375¢ on July 3 to 40.00¢ a pound 
(Canadian. ) 

Labor peace in the U. S. copper 
mining and processing industry ap- 
peared assured for the next three 
years with the reaching of an agree- 
ment between Kennecott Copper Corp 
and its workers at practically all of 
the firm’s domestic properties. The 
Kennecott contracts were along the 
same lines as the three-year, non-re- 
opener, wage pacts previously reached 
by Phelps Dodge Corp., Anaconda Co., 
American Smelting & Refining Co., 
and the American Metal Co., Ltd. 

The Kennecott contracts provide for 
a 10-cent hourly pay boost the first 
year and additional ones of six cents 
each during the second and _ third 
years, plus increments. 

Lead Quiet, Steady 

The domestic lead market did not 
follow an uptrend in London. The 
U. S. market was quiet and steady, 
with U. S. Government acquisitions of 
foreign metal under the surplus farm 
product barter program a supporting 
factor. 

The London uptrend reflected a 
dock strike in Australia which started 
July 2 when workers walked off ships 
in the main ports in protest against 
new rules designed to improve the 
rate of cargo handling. The strike 
petered out after a few days later. 

Not much business was _ taking 
place in the domestic market. A few 
sales were reported, mostly at the 
July average price. Producers main- 
tained their quotation at 16.00¢ a 
pound New York. 

Lead, Zine fur Stockpile 

The General Services Administra- 
tion on July 9 asked domestic lead and 
zine producers to make tenders for 
supplying both metals to the national 
stockpile. Tenders had to be submitted 
by July 11, with delivery to be made 
by September 15. A directive provides 
that both metals must be domesticall- 
y-mined within six months of the date 
of the offer. 

Acquisitions of foreign zine by the 
’. S. Government under its farm 


15 





barter program was being offset by 
in the steel industry as far 
as the domestic zine market was con 


cerned 


the strike 


There was little or no activity 


in the market and the situation was 


not likely to change until the steel 
strike was settled. Most consumers 
hav good-sized nventories which 
they are likely to draw upon before 
they make new purchases, espicall: 
since there was little chance of any 
price advance 

Zit producers maintained thei 
quotation at 13.50¢ a pound East St 


Louis for the Prime Western grad 
June Zine Statistics 


Production of all grades of zine d 


clined in June but shipments to 
dome Tid consumers also dropped 
while stocks 


it the end of the month 
exceeded those at the end of May by 
10,448 

June statistics in tons, with May 








tals ! parenthe ses, toilow: produce 
ion, 78.370 (81,238): sh pments, 99,- 
OBA (5 G8), and stocks tre nd of 
nth, 70,025 (59,577) 
Tin Stronger 
Although the strike in the steel i 
dustry duced ictivity, the New York 
tin market of late displayed a strong- 
er tons due to a= strike threat in 
Mal ty Spot Sti tin at New York 
vas quoted at 95 pound on Juls 
10 igains ist previous’y 


quoted price n this space of 94.€25¢ 


The v for tl Jt IS8-July 19 
period was the 92.875¢ on July 2, 
while the high was the 96.25¢ registed 
n Ju q 


Silver Weaker 
Che Nev York silve! price Vas 
veaker vith Handy ind Harmar 


quoting 90.125¢ an ounce 


on July 5. 
The July 5th level was 0.125¢ under 
the 90.25¢ price stablished on Jun 
15 oOlowing i reduc mn f O45 i! 
ince 
Quicksilver Easier 
Quicksilver prices, with consume} 
demand almost completely lacking, 
continued to. ease On July 3 spot 
meta inged from $255 to $257 pe 
flask 76 pounds as ¢ pared with 
the t previously ( ioted Mange 
th reac of S260 ¢ S264 s of Jur 
14 
Titanium Price Cut 
ID | nt reduced ts prices for 
titaniu netal sponge 25.00¢ a pound, 


ffective July 2. The company’s ne 
Grade A-! sponge, $3 a 
pound: Grad \-2, $2.70; and Grad 
A-2 fines, $2.50 


prices ire: 





Wormser: Gov’t and Metals 








(Continued from page &) 
tion’s mineral assets is needed, first 
of all, and we have plans at, this 
time to accelerate the Geological Sur- 
vey’s topographic and geologic map- 
ping activities as rapidly as added 
funds and manpower are made avail- 
able. The Department intends, also, 
to intensify the Bureau of Mines’ pro- 
gram of mineral and metal research 
aimed at the development of latent 
resources, new mineral raw materials, 
and improved utilization of existing 
raw materials. We plan to coordinate 
these efforts fully with research per- 
formed by other agencies of Govern 
ment and, as far as practicable, with 
private industry. 

These activities have paid handsome 
dividends in the past. Two of the 
newer metals, titanium and zirconium, 
were produced initially in Bureau of 
Mines laboratories. Both are in com- 
mercial production now, although use 
will be limited to special purposes 
until costs can be lowered by further 
technological development. 

A great concern to us in the In- 
terior Department is the fact that we 
are rapidly depleting easily accessible 
high-grade reserves of the minerals 
and metals used most commonly by 
American industry. Furthermore, it 
is generally believed that we have 
found most of the higher grade easily 
worked deposits which can be located 
from outcroppings of ore near the 
earth’s surface. 

Much attention, therefore, is being 
ce voted to the technology of handling 
lower grade ores. Much remains to 
be done in this field of endeavor de- 
spite remarkable accomplishments to 
date. The fact that some of you are 
buying magnesium obtained from sea 
water attests to the fact that mineral 
deposits in minute quantities can turn 
Up in strange places. Again, some 
of the copper which you are purchas- 
ing today came for domestic ore de- 
posits averaging only 12 of 1 per cent 
of this red metal. Good grade ore in 
this country just a few years ago 
used to average better than 3. per 
cent. Much of the iron and steel of 
the future will be derived from tacon- 





The technology involved in the pro- 
duction of the mineral fuels has made 


rapid strides, also, in recent years. 


Better mining methods and improved 
equipment have increased productivity 
within the bituminous coal industry 
by approximately 50 per cent since 
1947, and the trend is still definitely 
upwards. Most of the natural gas 
that used to be flared is now cap- 
tured and placed into pipelines or 
sent through refineries. The oil in- 
dustry has learned how to drill to 
deeper horizons in the search for new 
petroleum reserves, and it has doubled 
the life of many existing fields 
through secondary recovery tech- 
niques. All of these developments in- 
crease availability and assist in keep- 
ing energy costs down to reasonable 
levels. 


None of these things happened in 
a day. Increased productivity and 
economical production from low-grade 
deposits have become realities only 
because the ground work was done 
years ago. In many relatively obscure 
laboratories research is proceeding at 
this time on plans to beat the cost 
factor and bring other meagerly dis- 
tributed minerals into profitable pro- 
duction. Much of the metallic sub- 
stance that you will buy 10 or 15 
years from now will reach the com- 
mercial market at that time because 
of processes being developed now. 

But enough of this long-range talk. 
I know that you must be thinking in 
more practical terms. What can you 
buy tomorrow and the next day and 
what will it cost? Making forecasts 
along these lines is a hazardous busi- 
ness, and I won’t attempt to guess 
what the very near future holds for 
each basic commodity. 


I am optimistic concerning the days 
ahead. There may be a few minor 
setbacks, because economic progress 
never runs in a_ straight line, but 
everything seems to point to a con- 
tinuing period of prosperity. Busi- 
nessmen have regained their old con- 
fidence. Profits in industries 
are satisfactory. Capital investment 
is increasing. Employment and wages 
are at record levels. The gross na- 
tional product and the standard of 
living moves steadily upward. A 
greater number of industrial leaders 
are becoming research minded. As a 
result, technology will make increas- 
ing contributions for our comfort. 

I look for even higher levels of 
economic activity, and I am certain 
they will come under the sound poli- 
cies which have been placed into ef- 
fect by President Eisenhower’s admin- 
istration. 


most 
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Stubbs: Zinc In Europe 








(Continued from page 10) 


though not all, have by now been re- 
covered. 

The stable uses of zine take nearly 
50-55 per cent of the total used i: 
Europe, whereas in America they ac- 
count for only 25 per cent. In the 
J. K. they x only 44 per cent in 
1955, so vou wiil see that the U. k. 
among the «utopean countries is de 
veloping more rapidly on Ameviein 
lines. The churgng pattern in hurope 
is also leading to a change in the ¢e- 
mand for the different grades cf zine 

Having seen how Europe consumed 
some 925,000 metric tons of zine in 
1955, you may now wish to know 
where all this zinc came from. 


European Zine Supplies 


The rise in European pro cuction 
since 1952 has not ken! pace with the 
rise in consumption, probab'y because 
production was already at a high level 
in 1952, havirg been stimulated by 
the high prices in preceding years. 
Of the toia! Europear 
of primary zine in 1955, just over 3&0 


consumpticn 


pel cent (760,000 tons) WAS Smite ited 
in Europe, leaving ® balance of about 
165.000 tons to b imported. The 


smelters obtained son 500.000 tons 
of their concentrates from Kurepear 
mines and a further 140,000 tons from 
French North Afviea and the Belgian 
Congo, The bal:anes about 120,000 


+ 


ons came from overseas. The pat- 
tern of supply *n Europe taken as a 
whole is, therefore, rather similar to 


that of the United States, since we 
also are growing more dependent on 
imports of both meta! and concen- 
trates. The figuies quoted are for net 


imports but accual impovts are great- 
er, since Europe is also aa exporter 


and the different grades of metals and 
concentrates tend to move to their 
most profitabie niurkecs. 

Among the larger consumers, only 
Belgium and Italy produce more zine 
metal then they need. and Germany 
and France derive most of their ad- 
ditional supplies from thes? and other 
European sources. The United King- 
dom, the largest consumer in Europe, 
derives nearly atl its metal and con- 
centrates from Canada and Australia 
and this U. K. demand is responsible 
for a very large proportion of 
total imports from non-European 


sources, 








Mine Production 


Mine production in Europe has risen 
steadily from 420,000 tons since 1952 
to 490,000 tons in 1955. There have 
also been important increases in 
French North Africa where mines in 
Algeria, Morocco and Tunisia _ pro- 
duced 72,000 tons in 1955, twice the 
amount mined in 1952, put recent un- 
rest has curtailed their output. 

The lower price of zinc in 1953 
caused some high-cost mines in metro- 
politan France and in Germany to 
shut down, but the loss was made 
good in Germany by increased pro- 
duction from others. Important rises 
in mine production have _ recently 
taken place in Sweden and in Finland, 
where the output is still growing. 
METALS, JULY, 1956 


Smelters in most countries are how- 
ever dependent on imports of con- 
centrates to a greater or iesser ex- 
tent. Belgium has no mine production 
and the United Kingdom practicaily 
none, but in Germany about 70 per 
cent of the concentrates used are of 
domestic origin. Of the countries that 
smelt zinc, only Italy, Spain and 
Yugoslavia are exporting concen 
trates. Sweden and Finland have 
mines but no metal production. 


Metal Production 


JSelgium and Germany together 
make more than half of the zinc metal 
produced in Europe, but production 
has been growing recently in most 
countries. In France it has risen from 
80,000 tons in 1952 to 112,000 tons 
in 1955, owing to the installation of 
a vertical retort plant at Auby, where 
production will be further extended 
this year, and to increased output 
from the electrolytic refinery at Vi- 
viez; in Italy also the postwar re- 
finery near Bergamo is in production; 
and in the U. K. production has been 
stepped up by the adoption of a more 
advanced process. The refinery under 
construction in Austria will come into 
production this year with an annual 
capacity of 11,000 tons and the new 
electrolytic plant in Yugoslavia will 
soon bring in another 20,000 tons, but 
this latter development is perhaps ot 
little significance since no Yugo- 
slavian zinc has come to Western 
Europe in recent years. A_ refinery 
with a capacity of 15,000 tons is als 
being planned in Spain. These new 
plants in Italy, Austra, Spain and 
Yugoslavia are all intended to operat: 
on domestic concentrates. 





Imports 


While most of the European 
countries depend mainly on_ their 
neighbors for imports of concentrates 
and metal and on the French and 
Belgian overseas territories for con- 
centrates, trends in their imports 
from’ countries outside these areas 
are of interest, since any rise in 
European consumption must be large- 
ly met by imports from overseas. Up 
to the present, the largest single sup- 
plier of concentrates has been 
Australia, which in 1954 _ provided 
nearly 70 per cent (135,000 tons of 
which 75,000 tons went to the U. K.) 
of Europe’s total imports of 207,000 
tons; the remainder came mainly from 
Canada and Peru. 

In the same year 151,000 tons of 
zinc metal (over a third of it of high 
purity) were imported from overseas 
(excluding the Belgian Congo). Of 
this total, 50 per cent (76,000 tons) 
came from Canada and 25 per cent 
(39,000 tons) from the U. S. A. The 
remainder came from Australia (16,- 
000 tons) and Rhodesia, Mexico and 
Peru (20,000 tons). A new develop- 
ment in 1955 was the arrival of zinc 
from Russia, which sent some 9000 
tons to the U. K. alone. 


Outlook 


Having reviewed the trends in con- 
sumption and production during the 
last three years, we are in a position 
to attempt some prediction of what 
is likely to happen in the future. Two 
factors will obviously be of great im- 
portance: first, the general economic 
outlook in Europe, and secondly the 
trend of metal prices. 


First let us consider the genera) 
economic prospects. Industrial produc 
tion in Europe has increased steadily 
in recent years and is. still rising 
rapidly. Perhaps the rate of increase 
will be slower in the fciure since there 
is now full employmeac and litile idle 
manufacturing capacity. Nevertheless, 
standards of living are impreving and, 
even allowing for smaller annual 
increases, well-informed economists 
seem to agree that production should 
be at least 25 per cent higher by 1960. 

You have, no doubt, heard much of 
the difficulties which most Eurupean 
countries have in earning foreign 
currency and of inflation caused by 
rapid expansion, These difficultics 
have been with us for a long time and 
will, no doubt, continue Lo raise prub- 
lems in individual countries, but they 
are not likely to upset the general 
European picture. Anvther  fietor 
which may need to be considered is 
the appearance of Russia as a com- 
petitor in European export markets. 

The London Metai Excnange price, 
which is generally the basis for prices 
throughout Europe, and the American 
price have moved tog:iher in recent 
years; and so the L.31.ic., so fas as 
we can see, reflects net only the 
supply position in Murope, bt ils 
the situation in America as it may 
be affected by stockpiling and other 
influences. This relationship between 
the American aud European prices has 
also been reflected im the vbremiu 
for high-grade zine waoich has also 
risen in Europe. 





The present comparatively stable 
price level has done much to en- 
courage expansion in Europe in recent 
years. However, there is little prospect 
of any great rise in European produc- 
tion. Europe therefore, will need to 
turn more and more to outside sources 
for any additional supplies of metal 
and so, like the U. S. A., will become 
a growing outlet for the new pro 
duction which is being planned in 
Canada and other countries of the 
Western hemisphere and in’ which 
American capital is so important. 

What are the prospects for zine 
consumption in Europe? It is a sober- 
ing thought to remember that there 
was very little rise in the European 
zine consumption as a whole between 
the wars, despite the rise in general 
industrial production and that tbe ex- 
pansion of the last three yea is 
already vastly greater than the total 
expansion during the inter-war years. 
But the consumption per head of 
population in the U. K. is 11 lbs. and 
in the U. S. A. 1242 Ibs., while for 
Western Europe as a whole, it is only 
about half as much. There is plenty 
of room for expansion. 

Prospects for 1956 and 1957 seem 
to be excellent. Everywhere in Europe 
zine users are modernizing and ex- 
pending their plant and this is par 
ticularly noticeable in die casting and 
galvanizing where there has been 
much technical progress. There is con- 
siderable investment in the die cast- 
ing industry and many new machines 
are being installed although many of 
them are perhaps intended for alu 
minum. In galvanizing, the new strip 
plants at present under construction, 
and due for completion this year, will 
together use about 30,000 tons of zine 
a year. In other uses perhaps there 
will not be so much growth. 
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Copper Statistics Reported by Copper Institute 
Combined Totals in U. S. A. and Outside U. S. A. 


Crude Production 


Secondary 


10.842 
12.305 


U4» 


195,394 
236,949 
245,462 
229,736 
214,114 


? 613,662 


233, 897 
228,409 
243,676 
232 9R6 

53,963 


93,669 
95,042 
90.64 
31,346 
67,990 
96,343 
99,514 
94,287 
93.186 


036.702 


99,681 
9,499 
98 208 


95,105 


137.567 283 
134,732 574 
141,413 603 
135,900 765 
127,405 774 
140,606 1,049 
145,948 1,160 
135,089 419 
120,928 S01 


.1,576,.960 805 


137,165 R97 
138,918 1.808 
143,995 1.697 
137.487 936 
135,755 1,133 
141,262 1,136 


*Excluding Russia, Yugoslavia, Norway, 


Electrolytic Copper 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
Jun 
July 


Aug. 
Sept. 


Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Producers’ Price, Del. Valley 


Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound) 

1953 1954 1955 1956 
24.50 29.88 30.24 43.00 
25.46 29.88 33.00 44.03 
31.49 29.93 33.222 46.00 
830.59 29 GR 86.00 46.00 
29,72 80.00 236.00 46.00 
29.94 30.00 36.00 16.00 
2.92 30.00 36.00 

29.69 30.00 37.81 

29.75 30.00 43.00 

29.80 30.00 43.00 

29.88 30.00 43.00 

29.88 30.00 43.00 


Aver. 29.15 29.27 37.622 
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Vee 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 


Refined Deliveries to Refined Stock Stock Increases or Decreases 


Productior Customers End of Period Blister Refined Total 
224,525 21,415 200,835 +- 17,55: + §,771 
251,791 233,04 219.960 9,712 19,125 

240,499 248,449 209,946 3,416 10,015 

159,499 149,648 219,643 + 16,62 + 9,698 

208,974 200,049 230,022 3,441 + 10,379 


248,481 262,118 228,002 2,020 


244,255 246,898 227,261 2,646 741 
239,963 248,827 218,519 - 80 8,819 
1 


250,349 Y fy 4 4'3 221,03] 


2,728,309 > Ae 391 221,331 


643 
2 
237,300 242,425 217,315 i,t 016 
243,458 256,541 226,686 

258,462 

254,462 

266.551 253! 7 249,365 


262,958 3,593 + 15,109 


139,880 
127,865 


133,711 
61,554 


130,431 50,016 
139,383 47.053 
141,590 D195 
139,927 54,887 
140,587 53,443 
128,573 57,546 


133,543 
Outside U. S. 


102,396 101,210 
116,749 LOS 476 
108,317 114,710 
109,659 89,500 
110,242 LOY D335 
108,601 116,02 
116,490 112.054 
107,097 105.997 
104,926 107.710 

1,298,037 21,752 


i 


111,994 : 7,522 
97,458 33% 12,33 
120,224 5,401 
102,317 3,233 9,006 
113,284 195,922 eae 12,684 
105,735 205,412 aes 9,490 


Electrolytic Copper Lake Copper 
Custom Smelters’ Price, Del. Valley 
Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents Per Pound) 





Producers’ Price, Delivered 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents Per Pound 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 24.50 29.76 30.48 50.22 Jan. 24.625 30.00 30.12 43.00 
Feb. 25.804 29.7 33.00 52.07 2b. 24.625 30.00 33.00 43.783 
Mar. 33.269 29.866 33.667 53.11 30.00 33.56 46.00 
Apr. 31.18 29.965 36.00 48.88 / i 32.23 30.00 36.00 46.00 
May 29.785 30.00 86.00 44.221 30.00 26.00 46.00 
June 29,875 30.00 36.00 10.00 1.125 30.00 6.00 16.00 
July 29.846 30.00 36.00 ae 30.125 30.00 
Aug. 29.375 30.00 40.14 ee Aug. 30.125 30.00 
Sept. 29.50 30.00 50.00 BASSE § . 380.125 30.00 
Oct. 29.606 30.00 45.99 mek “t. 30.125 30.00 
Nov. 29.75 30.00 45.84 ola 30.00 
Dec. 29.75 30.00 49.42 eean 2c. 30.038 30.00 
Aver. 29.35 29.944 39.38 fae Aver. 29.47 30.00 
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Fabricators Copper Statistics 


(In tons of 2,000 pounds) 
Unfilled 


Purchases 


1950 
Total 
1951 
Total 
1962 
Total 
1963 
Dec. 
Tota! 
1954 
Jan 
Feb 
Mar. 
Apr 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 
Total 
1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Vet 
Nov 
Dec 
Tota 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb 
Mar. 
Ap! ° 
May 


Fabricators’ 


Stocks of 
Refined Cop. 


290,241 
280,402 
133,455 


880,881 


355,632 
349,661 
341,693 
341,616 
349,796 
351,518 
370,287 
369,474 
341,726 
330,787 
335,315 
360,526 


304,097 
334,996 


392,143 
413,979 


435.083 


of Refined 
by Fab. trom 


Producers 


G9? 279 


26,227 
28,836 
30,677 
33,210 
43,723 
41,104 
58,007 
50,650 
50,240 
55,517 
58,125 


66,122 
75,840 
soso 
88,992 
111,715 
126,703 
165,505 
150, R54 
13 3 391 
139.855 
139,094 


143,815 
135.6: AF 
140,348 
135,071 
131,02: 


Fabricators’ 
Working 
Stocks 


288,392 
295,385 
292,157 

309,664 


307,014 
305,670 
304,065 
302,391 
306,604 
304,833 
307,352 
302,423 
300,603 
299,068 
301,097 
304,619 


302,658 
301,597 
301 937 
304.117 
309,219 
309,972 
301,048 
303,089 
314,111 
313 048 
313,7 
314,1 


312,128 

319,279 

319.056 
319,247 
318, 592 


Unfilled 

Sales by 
Fabricators to 

Customers 


313.052 
305,050 
275,312 


170,917 


122,999 
128,387 
124,589 
123,089 
122,218 
130,576 
131,514 
148,515 
135,140 
137,076 
136,581 


159,016 
180,898 

187,827 
205,308 
323,279 
234,578 
286,095 
283,653 
270,102 
275,255 
283,955 
293,264 


305,942 
282,314 
291.465 
266, 
__ 34 PL yA 


239 





May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept. 
Oct 
Nov 
Dec. 


Total 


*As compiled by Com 


Actual 


Consmd. by 
Fabricators 


1,438,327 
1,392,111 
1,389,451 


83,652 
1,375,869 


100,805 
94,975 
108,796 
104,943 
102,810 
104,531 
80,751 
102,966 
106,628 
116,232 
114,392 
99,479 
1,232,090 


136,539 
118,786 
143,544 
115,073 
113,485 
] 32, 377 
7 5.846 
688 
3,628 
453 
yous 
006 
2070 


97 
11: 
11! 
oe 
27, 
1: 


), 
9 
‘ 
>? 


li 
1: 
1,4 


138,711 
130,923 
135,746 
118, 8: 9 


Excess 
Fabricators’ 
Stocks Over 
Orders Bkd. 


218,331 
285,886 


-201,362 


46, (537 
31,810 
26,537 

- 16,456 
— 56,742 
- 53,181 
7,341 
22,549 


- 61,447 

83,230 
— 92,670 
108,858 
102,440 
- 90,151 
~109,051 
181,791 
115,826 

99,759 

84,563 


Scrap Sora Receipts by by Custom Smelters 


and 


1949 


O84 15,763 


(In Shor 
1950 


12,500 


ver Institute. 


6,649 


t Tons) 
1951 i952 
4,528 
5,153 : 
9] 


62,870 


Refineries in United States* 


= 53 
6,486 


1954 
9,859 
8,490 


129,798 


1955 


11,047 





Brass and Bronze Ingot Monthly Shipments 


(Net 


Tons) 


The following figures showing the combined shipments of ingot brass 


and bronze are compiled by the Ingot Brass and 
represent in excess of 95 per cent of the deliveries of the entire industry. 
953 954 


Jan. 
Feb 
Mar 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Aver. 


METALS, 


1946 
29,196 


1. 27,206 


1948 


1949 
19,456 
15,026 
14,550 
10,695 
11,114 

9,696 
10,220 
14,194 
16,208 
18,026 
18,488 
17,960 


1950 
18,874 
18,487 
22,494 
22,118 
23,643 
25,098 
21,609 
26,689 
28,811 
$2,240 
31,748 
28,675 


1951 1952 
28,416 
27,168 
31,997 
$0,472 
33,267 
$3,817 
62,016 
25,285 
22,285 
23,124 
28,544 
20,987 


28,315 
24, 211 


22, 988 


20. 661 


19,920 
23,653 


20,541 


21, 1214 


Bronze Industry and 


1955 
25,201 
25,349 

29 »713 


195¢ 
27,736 





. +. 389,724 
. 28,310 


JULY, 


263,711 
21,976 


1956 


279,600 
23,292 


175,643 
14,637 


308.663 
25,297 


832,878 
27,616 


277,736 
23,145 


271,251 
22,604 


263,238 
21,936 


Mine Production of Copper 
in United States 


(Ul. S. Bureau of Mines) 
short 
Missouri 


2,374 


(In tons) 


Eastern Western 


Total 


926,448 


1953 
Ttl. 
1954 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Tu. 
1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
7th 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


38,900 885,174 
3,683 150 
3,660 136 
4,156 37 

40,302 ,925 


67,382 
75,412 
77,124 
793,241 


71,215 
79,208 
81,417 


835,472 


5,054 
5,339 
6,656 
5,644 
4,606 
5,192 
4,678 
5,028 
6,928 
6,552 
6,188 
6,758 
68,622 


175 
185 
220 
190 
199 
189 
169 
125 


78,071 
77,968 
86,894 
83,320 
86,019 
84,011 
28,496 
62,082 
83,213 
85,445 
84,68] 
81,638 
921,838 


83,300 
83,492 
93,769 
$9,154 
90,824 
89,392 
33,343 
67,235 
90,271 
92,192 
91,053 
838,575 
992,600 
6.674 5) 87 
6,688 
7,347 


6,821 


O82 94,519 
82.560 89.412 
90398 97,943 
87,910 94,926 


Average Custom Smelters’ 
Scrap Buying Prices 


(Cents per pound for carload lots del. 
consumers’ works) 

No. 1 No. 2 Light 

Copper Copper Copper 

Scrap Scrap Scrap 


Re- 
finery 
Brasse*® 
1654 
Av. . 26.7% 20.22 
1955 
May 
June 
July .. 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov 
Dec. 
AV. 
1956 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. . 
Api 
May 


June 


23.69 22.92 
32.20 30.45 
34.07 o2.oe 31.61 
35.89 34.04 33.06 
38.48 36.40 34.24 
42.38 00 88.21 
37.98 36.69 35.83 
38.58 36.33 36.34 


30.00 


42.73 


43.35 38.65 
45.77 41.02 
41.65 38.15 
36.06 34.56 32.06 32.50 


29 03 


*Of dry content for material 
copper content in excess of 


having a dry 


60%. 


Brass Ingot Makers’ Scrap 
Copper Buying Prices 


(Average Prices) 
(Cents per pound del. refinery for 
60,000 Ibs. of each grade) 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 1 
Copper Copper Compo- 
Scrap Scrap sition 


Heavy 
Yellow 
Brass 


.26.59 25.07 20.99 16.24 
. 33.73 
. 33.66 
. 34.79 
. 36.83 
. 39.74 
-43.88 
. .39,468 
. 40.08 
.43.58 
. 36.63 


31.99 
32.16 
33.29 
35.33 
38.24 
42.38 
37.968 
38.58 
41.22 
35.02 


40.89 
41.85 
44.27 
40.15 
34.56 
31.82 


27.90 21.38 
24.18 
20.63 
22.535 
23.76 
24.96 
22.80 
22.53 
24.22 
22.35 


24.51 
24.79 
27.76 
24.49 
19.89 
18.40 


21 


. 42.39 

. .43.35 
.45.77 

.41.65 

y ..36.06 
June .38.32 














United States Lead Statistics of Primary Refineries 


Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


1952 
1953 
1954 
July 
August 


Septembe: 


October 


November 


Decembe) 
Total 
1955 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 


September 


October 
November 
Dy 
ot 
1956 
January 
February 
March 
\pri 
M 


In instances where the figures 
other than domestic consumers. 


+ 


to 


(American 


Stock At 
Beginning 


ih 


104,626 
93,030 


84,429 


95,496 
94.387 


92,719 
84,882 
64,938 
59,881 
54,956 
50,947 
14.665 
39,856 


34,111 


99.912 


31.089 
42,469 
$1,450 
a IND) 


Production 
Primary & 
Secondary 


1) Q 


Vos i 


~S 


5.716 
44,089 
47,762 
51,276 
46,711 
46,506 

551,618 


44,7 
40,173 
50,308 
50.274 
45,435 
48.150 


not 


are 


Total 
Supply 


58,11 


142,207 
140,893 
632,770 


ood 
81,944 
95,624 
105,065 


101,919 


in balance it 


Stock 


Domestic 


At End Shipments 
13,560 192,09 | 
$1,152 188,437 
93,030 37,402 


84,429 


93 


,B58 


95,496 
94,387 


92.719 


84,882 
64,938 
59,881 
54,956 
50,947 
44,665 
39,856 
34,111 
30,753 
29,913 
PR RDS 


31,089 


32,469 
$1,450 
52,089 
53,958 


59,460 


43,402 
30,891 
36,307 
34,913 
37,017 


475.551 


40,451 
46,645 
42,381 
44,878 
46,130 
44,985 
26,547 
41,469 
46,250 
52,062 
51,370 
18,171 
531,339 


9,746 
39,411 
39,344 
44.9586 
10,702 


is due to shipments 





Industrial Classification of Domestic Lead Shipments 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
Nov. 
Dec 
Total 
1954 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug 
Sept 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Nov. 


Cable 
66,646 
70,149 
74.616 


6,920 

6,220 
76,283 

6,273 
6,040 
7,620 
6,207 
6,030 
6,116 
4,000 
8.799 
4,602 
6,142 
5,816 
7.707 


75,412 


~] 


3 oT 


»cOO > 


ImneAan’ 


ol 
Made AH woOMNwS 


ie Lad ee eae 


st BO bo CO CO Ne 


to os 
b= bo 


~] 
1 
“IL-1 
1~] nar 
> =] 


1 
~» C- 
Le = 


Amm. 


OR R54 >, 
32,099 2, 
20,809 1. 


3,052 


1,896 


34,415 2.136 


2,955 : 
2,170 ‘ 
2,405 
2.550 
2,310 
3,700 
1,500 
3,008 
1,653 
1,970 
3,795 


1,880 


30,246 2, 


1,570 
3,200 
2,340 
2,625 
2,950 

950 

150 
2,800 
2,295 
2,433 


3,260 


Batt’y 


93,297 


063 75,337 
374 77,238 
312 4,452 


2 3,985 
( RO. 329 


Si 5,077 
5,890 
252 6,663 
6,341 


276 ),635D 
122 5,711 
6,690 


6,111 
4,110 


657 4,172 
333 3,898 
100 »,790 
811 66,088 


36 5,158 


348 6,758 
614 6,897 
201 +=«6,533 
251 8,127 

50 6,833 
307 4,365 


70 13,875 
35 7.508 
622 88,461 
200 6,555 
B84 »,983 
101 4,90: 
310 £839 
5.029 


(In 
Brass 
Making 
6,374 
5,583 


5,160 


385 
206 


»,716 


964 
798 
149 
308 
250 
406 
415 
S58 

20 
383 
520 
141 


5,192 


213 
289 
240 
463 
321 
290 
100 
290 
354 
387 
449 

3.960 


290 
275 
321 
260 


151 


Sun- 
dries 
60,118 
48,248 


Job- 

bers 
10,450 
3,550 


tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Unclas- 

sified 
230,594 
259,155 


50,943 5,671 246,283 
4.876 982 21,955 
3,350 402 18,876 

55,936 6,390 227 ,222 
5,051 628 16,160 
3,682 254 17.737 


6,818 492 ‘ 
5,194 342 25,798 
4,621 1,020 20,041 
6,525 1,114 23,293 
4.121 R61 19,608 
5,377 1,152 17,621 
4,667 851 14,424 
4,581 829 17,573 
3,202 72 16,628 
3,530 906 16,963 
57,369 9,170 229 264 
4,451 857 21,122 
4,796 1,013 24,373 
3,807 1,167 0, 
5,178 1,234 
4,435 1,145 
5,175 1,293 
3,763 946 
3,741 1,280 
4,711 1,149 
3.795 874 
4,289 839 
92,994 13,034 
8,53! 917 22,394 
3,092 871 19,897 
915 1,331 20 687 
522 1,376 24,98 


G64 


Lead Prices at New York 


(Common Grade) 
Monthly Average Prices 
(Cents per pound) 





1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 14.192 13.26 15.00 16.16 
Feb. 13.50 12.82 15.00 16.00 
Mar. 13.404 12.94 15.00 16.00 
Apr. 12.64 13.91 15.00 16.00 
May 12.75 14.00 15.00 16.00 
June 13.418 14.11 15.00 16.00 
July 13.683 14.00 15.00 
Aug. 14.00 14.06 15.00 
Sept. 13.74 14.60 15.12 
Oct. 13.50 14.975 15.50 
Nov. 13.50 15.00 15.50 
Dec. 13.50 15.00 15.56 
AV. 18.485 14.06 15.14 


Lead Sheet Prices 


(To Jobbers, Full Sheets) 


Monthly Average Prices 


(Cents per pound) 


1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 19.192 18.26 20.00 21.16 
Feb. 18.50 17.82 20.00 21.00 
Mar. 18.404 17.94 20.00 21.00 
Apr. 17.64 18.91 20.00 21.00 
May 17.75 19.00 20.00 21.00 
June 19.413 19.11 20.00 21.00 
July 18.683 19.00 20.00 
Aug. 19.00 19.06 20.00 
Sept. 18.74 19.60 20.12 
Oct. 18.50 19.975 20.50 
Nov. 18.50 20.00 20.50 : 
Dec 18.50 20.00 20.56 


Battery Shipments 


The following table shows replace- 
ment battery shipments in the United 
the Business 


States as compiled by 


Information Division « 


street, 


Inc., 


for the 


* Dun & Brad- 
Association of 


American Battery Manufacturers. 


(In thousands « 





f 


I 


units) 





1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 1,571 1,788 1,478 2,005 
Feb. 1,162 1,422 1,647 1,305 
Mar. .. 1,202 1,194 1,32 1,313 
Apr. 1,245 1,150 1,281 1,331 
May 1,455 1,391 1,572 1,714 
June .. 2,004 1,834 1,794 
July 2,528 2,288 2,024 
Aug... 2,707 2,481 2,77 
Sept. . 2,852 2,728 3,039 ; 
Oct. 2,825 2,667 036 
Nov. .. 2,173 2,410 2,622 
Dec. 1,890 1,796 2,556 : 
Total .23,614 23,149 25,147 wy 
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N. Y. Lead Price Changes 
(Effective Date) 


Lead Stocks at Primary U. S. Smelters and Refiners 




















(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 1949 1953 
(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Nov. 16. se 12.3 50 = Jan. 7. . 14.50 
In ore and — In base bullion (lead content) — oe -++-12.00 a 12. —e re 
pena wail & ” = ‘2 = —" cone Total Mar. 9....11.00 Mar. 4....13.00 
atsmelters refineries refineries reféneries lead lead Stocks Mar. 14....10.50 Mar. 10. .13.50 
1954 Apr. 20....10.76 Apr. 7 13.00 
June 1 78,987 15,477 2,475 = 26,682 = 39,558 +~=—-10,902 174,081 Apr. 26....11.00 Apr. 16....12.50 
Apr.1 68,520 13,377 2,631 «28,841 88,942 11985 214'296 May 4....1125 Apr. 21....12.08 
May 1 67,270 14,624 «2,715 «28,257 88,464. «11,977 213,307 May 10....11.50 Apr. 20....1200 
June 1 64,103 10,906 +1348 «27,105 += 97,420 «11,882 212,764 May 11....1200 May 18....12.75 
July1 61,669 12,241 3,660 26,046 94828 9,798 208,242 June 23....11.50 May 19....13.00 
Aug. 1 63,093 17,196 2,592 30,301 80,820 12,210 206,212 1951 May 26....13.15 
Sept. 1 62,851 18,688 2.903 29'792 725150 12.279 198,663 June 28....11.00 June 11.-...13.50 
Oct. 1 63,781 18,771 4,155 29,024 79,190 | 14,168 209,039 July 12....11.50 Ivy 20....18.76 
Nov. 1 59,660 17,095 3,265 28373 80,650 14.846 203,889 July 13....1200 July 23....14.00 
Dec. 1 57,452 16,888 2,570 27,816 79,814 14,573 199,113 Aug. 15... .13.00 a 15.50 
1955 Aug. 21 ...14.00 7, 18 12.00 
Jan. 1 62,074 18,170 1,723 27,164 77,930 14,789 201,850 Sept. 1....15.00 fe, ig | 19'59 
Feb. 1 69,303 15,485 3,133 29,393 69,980 14,902 192,196 Sept. 8 ...16.00 yo, 9 |’ 19°76 
Mar. 1 64,492 17,741 3,781 28,467 52,734 12,204 179,419 Oct. 2..**19.00 Mar. 10....13.00 
Apr. 1 57,577 20,063 2,309 28,564 47,496 12,385 168,394 Oct. 31....17.00 yay 9¢ "43.285 
May 1 59,686 17,468 3,496 25,873 43,207 11,749 160,979 1952 Mar. 29... 13,50 
June 1 59,632 17,705 += 1,941 27,979 = 39,892 11,055 158,204 Apr. 29....18.00 Apr. 1....13-78 
July 1 58,182 14,707 2,941 30,579 34,432 10,233 151,074 May “2.!)'17300 Apr. 12... .14.00 
Aug. 1 66,476 10,065 1,303 26,792 30,077 9,779 143,492 May 12....15.00 June 2....16.28 
Sept. 1 75,057 17,183 3,744 29,660 26,859 7,252 159,755 June 23... 18.50 June 15... 1488 
Oct. 1 70,628 19,083 4,217 28,424 23,292 7,461 158,105 June 24 16.00 Aug. 26 - 14.25 
Nov. 1 71,257 20,682 4,276 28,596 21,828 8,085 154,724 . aa ~<a “ala 
Dec. 1 64.109 on 229 pe 27 486 19592 o one 145059 Oct. 7....1600 Sept. 7....14.50 
; 4, 20,232 377 27, 9,592 9,263 45,058 Oct. 14....14.0@ Sept. 15....14.76 
1956 Oct. 22....18.60 Oct. 4....14.875 
Jan. 1 71,812 16,532 3,764 27,625 21,196 9,893 150,822 Nov. 3....14.00 Oct. 5 15.00 
Feb. 1 70,690 19,082 1,764 25,63 24,080 8,389 149,637 Nov. 10....14.20 1955 
Mar. 1 71,023 16,406 2,583 27 519 32,355 9,095 158,981 Nov. 11....14.50 Oct. 23 15.00- 
Apr. 1 72,3398 15,655 2,152 28,065 by S00 10,289 170,319 Nov. 20....14.25 15.50 
May 1 74,8 15,500 2,718 24181 43,268 10,690 171,194 Nov. 24....14.00 Oct. 26....15.50 
Dec. 22....1426 Dec. 29....16.00 
‘ — Dec. 29... .14.50 1956 
° ° ec. 31. 14.76 Jan. 4....16.50 
Receipts of Lead in Ore and Scrap Jan. 13.:1116.00 
Rg ‘ = tReturned "A Coil ing. 
By U. S. Smelters (a) ia ae 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
Bad sia Antimonial ae Stocks 
of lead receipts at Primary Refineries 
Receipts of lead in ore in scra in ore, (A. B. M. S.) 
United States Foreign Total etc. (b & scrap 
1952 Total 405,990 98,276 504,266 41,845 546,111 (In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1953 Total 351,183 155,788 506,971 42.994 549,965 End of: 1953 1954 1955 1956 
19654 Jan. 11,572 14,691 14,902 8,389 
May 32,715 18,476 51,191 4,711 55,902 Feb. 10,736 14,798 12,20 9,095 
June 28,266 11,750 40,016 3 /300 43,316 Mar. 11,484 11,985 12,385 10,289 
ia icolcer pare 26,975 14,984 41,959 3,742 45,701 Apr. 11,248 11,977 11,740 10,690 
pe eee 28,835 12,820 41,655 Teo 45,715 May 10,764 11,882 11,055 10,902 
September ..... 25,244 20,807 46,051 1450 50,501 June 14,335 9,798 10,233 ..... 
October ....... 26,884 12,561 39,455 5,184 44,579 July 14,247 12,210 9,779 ..... 
November ..... 29,107 8,622 37,729 5,628 43,357 Aug. 14,748 12,279 7,262 ..... 
December ...... 29,646 16,020 45,666 4,457 50,123 Sept. 15,877 14,168 7,461 ..... 
ee 336,291 158,081 494,372 49,864 544,236 Oct. 15,742 14,846 8085 ..... 
1955 Nov. 16,498 14, 573 Ch. Se 
January ....... 28,767 11,502 40,269 3,509 43,778 Dec. 16,116 14,789 9,893 ..... 
February ...... 27,456 17,400 44,856 2,738 47,594 2 potas . 
March ......... 30,056 11,104 41,160 3,291 44,451 Antimonial Lead Production 
CO err 28,707 16,347 45,054 3,249 48,303 - ° 
— 28,511 13,377 41,888 4,879 48,767 by Primary Refineries 
Pe Sakenwene 28,273 14,667 42,940 4,509 47,449 (A. B. M. 8.) 
BN a eta tisle wn 23, 027 3,826 26,853 649 27,502 (in soa a aah 
Pe ee 30,249 11,859 42,108 3,942 46,050 . = ae - . 
September ..... 29,377 14,881 44/258 3,623 i ~-e: 2 e e 
October 30,0738 20,845 50,918 5,655 56,573 Feb 3682 4957 4777 5888 
November ..... 27,736 13,022 40,758 3,802 44,560 May Sere £475 6902 5 08 
December ...... 29,363 24, 136 _ 53,499 3,150 _ 56,649 oe. B07 aoae e ‘3 ais 
FOCAL. «cic es 341,595 172,966 514,561 42,996 9749097 May 6,497 4,373 1737 5.405 
1956 June 9,270 3,796 4,792 
January 27,184 15,704 12,888 346 $9,234 Julv 5.259 5,991 153 
February ...ies 8,569 16,528 45,097 4 B77 49,674 Aug. 4,668 6,455 2 946 
WEAVOR: <ccasxcees 31,568 17.904 49,472 3,989 3,461 Sept. 5,509 5.869 6.640 
PE. Nisin es <etese 31,786 15,224 47,010 4,252 51,262 Oct. 5.100 5.532 8016 
(a) Receipts of lead in ore are computed on the basis of recoverable lead. Owing to the Nov. 5,400 364 +35 
estimational factor in this, which is probably on the low side, and alsa to the possibility Dec. 3,060 5.255 i107 Sis 
that some lead receipts may escape attention, these monthly totals probably underrun the * a een 
actual production of pig lead. (b) inclusive only «€ scrap smelted in connection with ore, . - sia dal Er ce 
plus same scrap received by p ners. Total 61,762 59,875 64,037 ee 
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U. S. Lead Consumption U. K. Lead Consumption Lead Imports and Exports 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


— Statistics) 


by Principal Countries 














= (A.B.M.S.) 
—1956———_—— — 
Metal Products Jan.-Apr. Mar Apr i aes 
Ammunit 15,725 4,074 4.028 (In tons of 2,240 pounds) Reported in pigs, bars, etc.; metric tons ex- 
Bearing meta 10,090 2,243 2,519 _ =e = cept where otherwise noted 
ents : stig > et 9 Ky 1954 1955 1956 2 
Brass and é 10,500 2,598 2,514 bag : IMPORTS 
Cable covering 44,921 11,376 11.015 Jan. -- 20,786 29,062 31,012 1956 
Calking lea 8 906 H 305 5 853 Feb. reeves SDBOT 28 926 30,125 Feb Sav. Apr 
_ ng met aoe — ; = Mar. ...... 29,442 33,220 30,099 U. 62 es.) 20,416 16,052 23,619 
ollap rle ibes io Loe L,lcé a » 
Foil 1,137 383 26: Apr, ...... 25,820 28,656 28,186 Canada (‘s.t.) 1 eis 
Pipes, traps & bends 9.001 2,229 2,08: May vd e:a.e eee 31,092 29,752 Denmark 1,193 168 903 
Sheet lead 10,564 2,558 2,386 June wee. 28.57 32.627 cee France 4,808 2,501 4,435 
Solder 24.891 875 6,319 Saly 25.968 26.994 Germany ‘(W.) 2,969 
Storage batterie coe Soe ee ll Italy’ 690 1,088 
antimonial lead 61,258 14,745 13,92: Aug. ...... 20,671 26,954 “s008 Netherlands 1,892 2,721 
Storage batterie Sept. .... 30,631 34,291 peamaee Norway 1,433 212 
oxide 57.744 13.545 13,399 Oct. 30,123 34,121 a Sweden 847 1,224 : 
Ween sante 520 70 176 : ; Switzerland 381 563 788 
. — — . hs 30,142 34,820 T 217-6 m BO% 
seal aida 7296 1,935 1,75 Nov. ...++. S012 4520 ..... U. K. «ht. 12,083 17,512 7,623 
Dec 28,3840 29,689 eee India* (1.t.) 799 1,228 
Total ss 3 57,936 68,262 a a EXPORTS 
~~ agg 21449154 Total ...335,887 370,794 ......  U. S.t isto 32725 
med lead & litharm 7099 46654 «6018 Canada (s.t.) 3,856 4,007 7,636 
Pigment colors .. "4720 255 119 aii Denmark 549 61 199 
Othe 2,817 699 676 ’ ” France 648 1.781 1,045 
| American Antimony ee S*. ta 
Tota 10,028 10,057 9,428 Netherlands 181 193 
Chemicals on pees Switzerland 2 20 
- adage on att tee a + la “- es 2a ee Northern 
“yy Average ane thodesia* ‘1.t 1,107 972 
nm u + oO . aaredo 
Tota t yt 42 »,29 : 
Pp inchen mete Uses a (Cents per Ib. in ton lots) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Stati 
nirea 875 i180 402 tic 
Galvanizing 30 116 169 1953 1954 1955 1956 oo Ee 
Lead atin 31 47 52 par a = . i ; 
Weights & bollest os es 4 Jan. 34.50 28.50 28.50 33.00 i. 
Feb. 34.50 28.50 28.50 33.00 
Tota + 628 Ss bate. rs) - 9 = ‘ ra 99 
Other uses unclassified 5,6€2 125 1,379 Mar. 34.50 =5.00 28.50 33.00 
Apr. $34.50 PR 5D 28.50 33.00 
‘Total reported +394.867 “95.578 195448 uy 3450 28.50 28.50 33.00 French Lead Imports 
co >t 1,000 1,000 1.006 June 34.50 IR 5O PR DO 35.00 
Grand 398.900 96.600 96.401 July 34.50 28.50 28.50 — (American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
Aug. 34.50 28.50 20.66 rans (In Metric Tons) 
Dail) iverage 297 3.116 21 ~ OA 5 oR 2200 1956, oF 
sept. 34.50 28.50 33.0 sill Jan.-Apr Mar Apr. 
Techies lead content ee ee ee Oct. 34.50 28.50 33.00 cece Ore ‘gross 
product Nov. 38.68 298.50 88.00 — weight) 38,196 11,266 9,522 
Includes lead conte f ip used directly ps pe 20 Greece Z.aat idee 
- fabricated produ Dec. 28.50 28.50 33.00 cece Italv a 787 is ; 
3ased on number of da nonth witt ; - ° aly 104 
ut adjustment for Sunda sliday Av. 33.93 28.50 30.18 .... Algeria 1,017 47 886 
a aoe Whe eran, ee a CA a a Fr. Morocco 31,161 9.885 8,636 
é : French Equat 
Consumers’ Lead Stocks, Receipts and Consumption _ Africa 2,031 
mae Tunisia 973 2 
(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) Non-argenti- See ‘ = 
haiti ferous 17,755 2,501 4,435 
Stocks Net Receipts Consumed Apr. 30, Belgium 402 ; 311 
Mar. 31, 1956 in Apr. in Apr 1956 Germany W . 1,200 925 
Soft lead 17,275 63,893 61,681 79,487 Algeria 44 10 9 
Antimonial lead 41,134 23.964 23,515 41,583 Fr. Morocco 7.483 1,480 1,627 
Lead in alloys 8,216 4,943 4,747 8,412 Tunisia 8.574 1,011 1,562 
Lead in copper-base scrap 1,621 1,971 1,912 1,680 Other countries 52 1 
- - Antimonial lead 482 482 
Total 128,246 94,771 "91,855 131,162 
* Exclude 032 tons of lead which went direcily from scrap to fabricated products and 561 


) f le i contained eaded zinc oxide production U. K. Lead Imports 


(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 


Consumption of Lead by Class of Product Statistics) 


(Bureau of Mines — In Short Tons) 





April (In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) 
Lead in 1956 
Soft Antimonial Lead in copper-base Jan.-May Apr. May 
lead lead alloys scrap Total ™ r 
Metal products 35,571 23,071 4,733 1,912 65.287 (Gross Weight) 
Pigments 8,855 12 8.867 Lead and 


Chemicals 15.290 1 15,291 lead alloys ....60,386 17,625 12,855 
ee 766 399 1088 Australia .- 33,301 3,250 7,258 
Unclassified 1,199 109 14 1,322 Canada i 7 te 
Bates Belgium 3,610 400 700 
a : <a a an BAe nan 9 ‘ ne Yugoslavia 460 50 
Total 61,681 23,915 4,747 1,912 91,855 United States 901 







* Excludes 3,032 tons of lead which went directly from scrap to fabricated products and 561 Peru . : 3,000 1,300 500 
tons of lead contained in leaded zine oxide production Other countries. 3,494 570 120 
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Prime Western Zinc Prices 


(Cents per pound) 
240 


Domestic Zinc Statistics 


American Zinc Institute 
with January, 1948, all regularly operating U. S. 
are included in this report. Production from 
(Tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 


Commencing 


primary 
smelters 


foreign ores also 


and secondary 


4 > 
ia included. (In Tons of 2, Pounds) 


Stock — 



































- Shipments Unfilled Daily 
segin- Pro- Domes- Export & Gov't Stock Orders Avg. me ar 4 x 
ning duction tic — back Acc’t Total at End at End Prod. 1953 1954 1955 1956 
06.231 910,354 849,246 8,189 128,256 995,691 8,884 74,795 2,494 Jan. 12.596 9.76 11.50 13.46 
Avg 3 7 10,688 82,974 " as a - 
8.884 39,949 918,816 21,901 50,509 2,553 Feb. 11.48 9.375 11.50 13.50 
Ave 3,32 76,568 ‘ 9 G FE - ¢ 
21,90 6,626 896,171 87,16 45,264 2,627 Mar. 11.024 9.66 11.50 13.50 
Avg 3,052 74,681 Apr. 11.00 10.25 11.93 13.50 
165,62 2,127 63,896 180,843 35,466 2,552 May 11.00 10.29 12.00 13.50 
wanes 42,882 877,508 Scorn Semi 2.661 : ( OG 995 ‘ 
ea Bok | T3'126 > 661 June 11.00 10.96 12.25 13.50 
July 11.00 11.00 12.50 esivin 
198,712 7,179 1,778 66,738 199,994 28,943 2,429 = 
201.100 1,703 1,448 70,080 201,100 31,702 2,296 Aug. 11.00 11.00 12.50 sees 
1,100 977 2,489 70,616 200,7 81,702 2,942 Ss 10.18 11.44 12.96 rs 
200.740 6 2,037 64,566 209,828 36,624 2,876 _ : cS os 
209,828 5,685 80,239 201,055 33,100 2,385 Oct. 10.00 11.50 13.02 or 
201,124 5 13,214 3,846 198,027 38,899 2,282 “oe 5 
198,253 ‘525 16,871 76,584 193,253 41,059 2.316 Nov. 10.00 11.50 18.00 .... 
193,253 1,072 12,265 77,885 175,505 48,818 2,004 ec 10.00 11.50 18.00 ; 
175,505 468 10,080 90,415 152,137 51,559 2,163 Dec. pas se ye . 
152,137 2,477 18,066 97,617 184,639 44.042 2.671 Av. 10.857 10.69 12.305 . 
34,639 3,405 17,218 95,728 124,077 5,862 2,747 
wees 27,929 108,957 924,808 areas 
Avs 327 9,03( 77-067 379 
124,277 2,644 19, 93,20 117,152 3 ° . 
117,152 3.743 16,2 99,964 96.165 2 High rade Zinc rices 
96,165 1,828 12, 94,50 90,837 ¥ 
20,837 1,96 x, 100,044 74,597 2 
74,579 , R02 10, 7.572 63.184 2, a 
63,184 ,492 5,% 48.603 2 : 
48,603 862 - 51290 I ea (Delivered) 
51. 20¢ . 9 2 aaa mabe 
},ée RRS > 46.084 2.73 - y 
16.084 1.274 2 so 167 eas N. Y. Monthly Averages 
42.167 36 1, 9°36 9’ BRE . 
43.868 on 1'561 aa et (Cents per pound) 
setae 19,496 87°200 40,979 12,008 = 2,986 1953 1954 1955 ©1956 
Avs 62 7.267 ; » BOF 2 . ~ 
267 2,82 Jan. 13.946 11.11 12.856 14.81 
rege eg it oes L155 = 98,98 41,380 660,717 3,918 Feb. 12.83 10.725 12.85 14.85 
; 6,3 84,72 17 782 87,826 39,83 45,2 2,977 
038 wt 4780 in pete rye =: sae 2,958 Mar. 12.379 11.01 12.85 14.85 
- 907 81,23 19,08 987 eo cen if Hee 3 620 ) or 60 29 
June ) 9 67.922 a0 45/92] 2°612 Apr. 12.35 i E 13.2 14.85 


u. S. cnn of Slab Zinc 


1949 Total . 
1950 Total ..... 
1951 Total 

1952 Total 
1953 Total 
1954 
January 
February 
March 


August 
September 
October ....... 
November ..... 
December ..... 
Total 
1955 
January 
February 
March 


Pl : ———e 
September 
October ....... 
November 
December 
lotal 
1956 
January 
February 
March 
April 
METALS, 


JULY, 


Galvan- 
izers 


. 348,544 


434,094 
386,373 
375,563 

103,162 


26.73 
27,243 
31,298 

32,970 
32,935 
34,827 
33,897 
38,225 


32,263 
398,599 


32,63 

31,601 
37,648 
36,136 


40,030 
38,116 
37,249 
139,694 


38,148 
37,702 
88,662 

37,092 


1956 


By 


Bureau of Mines 


Industries 
Die 
Casters 
197,387 
281,385 
266,442 
236,022 


305,346 


21,804 
22,184 
26,549 
24,176 
22,081 
23 OD, 5S 34 
7,214 
19,891 
20,980 
26,051 
30,572 
31,781 
286,817 


32,863 
31,254 
37,682 
36,628 
36,926 
32,821 

23,910 

30,168 
31,804 
35,136 

38,616 
36,982 
104.790 


36,554 
31,274 


(Short 
Brass 
products 
84,257 
136,451 
141,456 
155,311 
177,301 


10,266 
8,486 
9,026 
8,181 
8,450 
8,860 
6,135 
8,349 
8,505 
9,501 

10,573 

10,961 

107,293 


12,313 
10,690 
12,718 
11,034 
12,404 
13,3805 
7,017 

10,244 

12,672 
13,961 

13,455 

15,003 
144,816 


13,097 
12,678 
12.889 

12.635 


Tons) 
Rolled 
zinc 
55,100 
67,779 
64,000 
51,508 


53 784 


4,014 
4,035 
4,246 
3,933 
3,848 
4,214 
3,006 
4,030 
3,153 
4,181 
3,969 
3,350 
45,979 


3,754 
3,912 
4,635 
3,833 
4,203 
5,012 
2,832 
5,431 
4.185 


4,714 
3,952 
3,900 


50,363 


4,442 
3,883 
1,433 


1.910 





Zinc oxide 
& other 
17,643 
27,656 
28,738 
30,885 


38,037 


3,029 
2,230 


Total 
702,931 
947,365 
887,009 
849,289 
977.636 

65,844 
64,178 


2.520 73,639 
2.395 ‘ a1 ,655 
3,028 70,342 
2.880 74, 665 
2712 53,314 
2.684 73° 529 
3,037 73,616 
3,055 79,545 


2,785 
2,987 
33,342 


3,151 
2,745 
3,305 
3,181 
3,409 


82,461 
81,342 
876,130 


84,719 
80,202 
95,988 
90,812 
94,413 


3,227 92,239 
2,897 70.589 
3,027 87,687 


507 


91,849 


3.596 97,940 
3,636 98,275 
3,621 96,755 
39,302 1,081,468 


3,665 


95,906 


3,325 88,862 
3,566 9YO,SS? 
3,359 866,322? 


May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Av. 





*East 


12.35 11.64 
12.35 12.31 


12.35 
12.35 
12.79 
12.85 
12.85 
12.85 
2.207 12.04 


Continental 


13.35 
13.60 
13.85 
13.85 
14.31 
14.37 
14.35 
14.35 
13.655 


Divide. 


14.85 
14.85 


U. K. Zinc Consumption 


British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 
Statistics 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Total . 


(In 


Tons of 2, 


1954 


29 Of 1 
26,084 
27,551 
29,665 
23,012 
22,102 
30,413 


«+. 28,543 


27,901 
29,344 


240 


Pounds) 
1955 
29,192 
28,814 
33,451 
27,741 

29 237 
31,467 
23,695 
23,261 
30,080 
29,460 
31,516 
28,683 


1956 
29,779 
29,568 
28,650 
25,348 


7.929 


ye) ht he 





.824,517 





346,597 


Mine Production of Zinc 


in United States 





Mine Production of Lead 


in United States 


of Mines) 


(U. S. Bureau ot Mines) (Ll. S. Bureau 
In short tons (In short 
Eastern Central Western Total Eastern Central 
States States States U.S.® States States 
1952 1951 
Tota 185.939 94.410 385.652 666,001 Tu. 7,426 152,258 
1953 eg 59 ee 
Total 183,612 57,300 295,818 534,730 wu. 11,25 150,302 
1954 Ttl. 9,970 136,650 
Nov. 12,500 5,280 20,558 38,338 1954 
Dec. 12,448 5,687 20,900 39,035 Dec. 699 11,595 
Total 166,487 63,100 234,942 464,539 Ttl. 8,608 138,940 
1956 1955 
Jan 13,008 5,661 21,878 40,547 Jan. 861 12,300 
Feb 18,124 5,075 21,437 39,686 Feb. 792 12,077 
Mar. 14,679 6,173 24, 840 45,692 Mar. 887 13,187 
Apr. 13,767 6,074 23,4386 43,277 Apr. 940 12,417 
May 13,563 5,842 25.200 44.605 May 987 12,037 
June 13,840 5.652 24,044 43,536 June 900 11,918 
July 13,400 5,340 22,643 41,383 July 828 10,925 
Aug 14,426 5,868 22,339 42,633 Aug. 821 12,109 
Sept. 18,830 5,834 22,490 42,154 Sept. 906 11,676 
Oct 13,332 5.30 ig 41,167 Oct. 924 11,635 
Nov. 12,676 5,535 347 39,555 Nov. 762 11,731 
Dec 12,644 5,250 31 "8 21 39,615 Dee 771 13,628 
Total 162,289 67,640 273,871 503,300 Ttl. 10,379 145,640 
Jan. 13,830 O17 21, 701 «640,548 Jan. TSO 11,635 
Feb. 13,975 D2 23,460 42,671 Feb, 1,006 12,100 
Mar. 15,058 », 740 27310 48,108 Mar. 1,152 13,232 
Apr. 14,172 098 25,687 44,957 Apr. 978 11,948 
May 14,834 00% 25,750 46,087 May 991 12,507 
*Includes Alas rY mont Ir ides Alaskan outf 





tons) 
Western 
States 


230,72 
228,607 


2 IV 


188,7 


14,303 
169,804 


14,667 
14,558 
17,241 
15,329 
15,908 
15,609 
14,030 
13,883 
14,294 
15,005 
13,482 
13,405 
177,409 


14,113 
14,648 
16,667 


Total 
U.S.* 


390,428 


390,161 


16,699 29 625 
15,320 IR RTS 
ut in some montns 





Mine Production of Recoverable Silver in United States 


1953 Tot 
1954 Tota 
1955 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
Septemb« 
October 
Novembe 
Decembe1 
Tota 
1956 
Januar’ 
February 
M i +} 
Ap 


*Alaska 


**Includes a 


11.882 
15,987 
10,540 
13.086 


4 


1,66 
12,252 
{ 


) 
6,91 


totals based on mint 
al of 


+4 
Lol 


CU. S. 


(In 
Mis sso 


983 ¥; 


DO we 


or 9 
Owe 


37,bi 


38,000 


_ 


20.8 


32,43 
34,37 


p00 


Fine Ou 
uri 


OU 


40 


770 
»,590 


+) 
50 


6 


su 
0 
0 


32.050 


and smelter 
3.708 oz. from Illinois. 


36,35 


56,121,368 


Bureau of Mines) 


nees) 
Western 
States 


94.685 


2,951,241 
3,070,772 
3,238,813 
3,381,060 
3,033,664 
331,064 


23,552 





360 


963,° 
849,045 


36,103,723 


boboe 


ROO RTS 
967 837 
3,243 AVS 


3,144,750 


bo bo 


Tot 


36,7 ie On; 
10) 36,582 288 


413 

] 
1,062 
2.591 
5,098 
5,477 
6,954 
6.704 


3,000,170 
3,626,942 
285,944 
430,747 
O85,197 
379,069 
779,489 
982 802 
3,202,693 


3,016,611 


bo bo bo Go GO 


750 2,899,182 

13 804 36,734,565 
316 2,911,551 
82 3,012,601 
3,294,515 


receipts. 


3,182,009 





Production of Primary Aluminum in the U. S.* 


Ja n. 
Feb. 
M: ir. 
Apr. 


May 56,909 51,929 67,720 80,803 105,464 
June 54,184 60,400 67,454 77,476 104,152 
July 55.777 63,518 72,698 78,368 109,285 
Aug 52.001 638,006 73,816 85,175 110,545 
Sept. 49,742 54,449 69,429 76,882 109,333 
Oct. 45,790 62,915 72,647 77,312 108,219 
Nov. 35.865 62,276 72,246 74,639 105,636 
Dec. 34,161 65,897 72,454 83,419 110,291 
Total 603,462 718,622 836,881 9% 37,330 1,252,013 1, 

®Based on producers’ reports to War Production Board 
Bureau of Mir 1es. The monthly figures are preliminary in n 
totals derived from Bureau's annual industry canvass 
26 


1949 
54,536 
49,749 
54,852 
54,076 


1950 
50,023 
54,498 
58,747 
58,024 


(U. 

(in 
1951 
67,954 
62,740 
70,022 
67,701 


S. Bureau of Mines) 


short tons) 


1952 
Lan 934 
72 57 


77,069 
76,880 


1953 
89895 
92,649 

104,460 
102,071 


atur 


1954 


og O59 
weds 


460, 565 1,2 


to July, 


and 


1955 


128,203 
116,2 36 
130,272 


126 04 
1,12 
if 34 
2'66 
3,551 
) 


0,748 


Sart be sk ak ak fesk beh te 


9) 

3 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
») 
3 
4 
6: 


1946. 


will not 


The 


1956 
140,394 
132,762 
145,895 
144,726 
150,800 


reafter to 
add to the 


Mine Production of Gold 


in 


it . 
Eastern 
States 
1952 
Ttl. 1,948 1 
1953 
Tt] 1,529 1 
1954 
Dec. 175 
Ttl 1,731 ] 
1955 
Jan. 208 
Feb, 156 
Mar. 203 
Apr. 162 
May 144 
June 156 
July 140 
Aug. 171 
Sept 170 
Oct 182 
Nov 168 
De ¢, 166 
2,026 1 


U.S. 


1952 
1953 
1954 
Novembe i 
December 
Total 

1955 
January 
February 
March 
Apr. 

May 

June 

July 
August 
Septembe1 
October 


Total 


Total 


November i. 


Decembet 
Total 
1956 


,689,668 


usar 
bars, 0.999 f 


United States 


S. Bureau of 
(In 
Western 


States 
,650,660 


Q- 


131,960 


977,216 


1t 


138,773 
134,363 
147,862 
145,103 


Mines) 


fine ounces) 


Alaska* 


233,428 


),000 


252,794 1 


147,595 7,287 
139,993 20,668 
92,322 39,661 


119: 327 
139,811 
140,812 45; 


Af 


144,837 35 






931 


52,153 


486 
9,030 


143,827 5,000 
634,625 247,535 
132,919 1,977 
130,264 R66 
134,331 62 
131,489 522 
otals based on mint 


(A.B.MLS. 


ounce 


ids 
Dom.+ 
40,245 3 
34,697 


) 


ss; com 


For. 


6,653 


37,764 


3,566 2,859 
3,169 3,453 
38,059 39,422 
3,416 3,125 
2'75 s 2,851 
Sek 560) 2.780 
3,068 2 296 
3,075 2,224 
3,089 3.134 
596 930 
2.005 1,669 
2 840 2 855 
2,432 3,889 
3,087 2.775 
3,180 3,652 
33,101 780 


January 3,249 
February }.615 
March ,.T90 
2 898 
2 QOS 
ration between 
tie origin 





bars 


proximate 
+ Includes 
U. S. Mint 


and ot 


her refined fe 


purchases of cru 


silver 
rms 1s 


le silv 


er by 


Total 


1,886,036 
3,479 1,9 


164,676 


142,133 
831,741 


139,039 
134,591 
150,739 
145,280 
155,026 
160,817 
132,123 
160,429 
192,134 
184,480 
180,535 
148,993 


1,884,186 


32,167 


and smelter 


Silver Production* 


mercial 


ine, and other refined forms) 


Total 
76,898 
72,461 

6,225 
6,622 


77,481 


>,p41 
5,604 
5,340 
5,964 
5,299 





408 
7,648 
7,340 
6,089 


6,614 


of foreign 
on the basis of refined 


only ap- 


the 


Average Silver Prices 


(Cents per fine ounce) 


1953 1954 
Jan. 84.44 85.25 
Feb. 85.25 
Mar. 85.25 





oe 
Apr. 85.25 
May 85.25 
June 85.25 
July 82.25 
Aug. 85.25 
Sept. 85.25 
Oct. 85.25 
Nov. 85.25 
Dec. 85.25 
Ave. 85.183 

Note ~ The averages 

price of re 
August 31, 1942. 


METALS, 


are 


1955 
85.25 
85.25 
85.25 
87.08 
88.928 
89. 
90), 
90, 
90.7 
91.794 
91.46 
90.45 
89.116 


JULY, 


1956 
90.357 
90,90 
91.138 
90.875 
90.75 
90.46 


based on the 
fined bullion imported on or after 


1956 











U. S. Copper Imports 


(A.B.M.S.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
195 


»b 





Jan.- 
Apr. Mar Apr. 
Ore, matte & 


reg. (cont.) 36,125 4,564 12,706 
Canada 6.999 1,085 1,888 
Mexico 4.921 1,084 1,295 
Cuba 5,272 120 2,379 
Bolivia 1,199 189 677 
Chile 6,393 903 3,319 
Peru 3,625 270 2,033 
Philippines 3,283 892 2 
U. of S. Africa 4,075 1,111 
Australia 321 
Other countries 37 ai 2 

Blister copper 

(content) 63,725 18,287 17,550 
Mexico 13,287 4,239 3,215 
Chile 39,951 12,774 12,704 
Peru 4.151 731 
Belg. Congo 2.174 543 1,080 
N. Rhodesia 3.611 
Turkey 551 551 

Refined cathodes 

and shapes 67,771 19,443 16,687 
Canada 28,555 5,328 7,884 
Mexico 1,378 386 
Chile 16,194 6,579 5,107 
Peru 6.235 1,998 2,056 
Belgium 551 
Germany (‘W.’ 2,352 1,960 
Norway 2,100 875 
Sweden 224 112 
U. Kingdom 2,649 
Yugoslavia 138 110 


Belg. Congo 
N. Rhodesia 
Total Imports 
Crude and ref. ..167.621 42.294 46,943 
In rolls, sheets 
or rods 3.482 1,228 S77 
Old and scrap 
(content) 
Composition 
metal (cont.) 35 
Brass scrap & 
old (cu. cont.) 


ue 
uo 

o) 

~) 
~ 

x 

lo) 

— 


1,254 


2,369 516 458 


U. S. Zinc Exports 


(A, B. M. S.) 
(Bureau of the Census; in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 
Jan.-May Apr. May 
Slabs, blocks, etc. 3,824 1,083 413 





Mexico : 290 105 

Cuba 45 23 

Brazil 32 . ‘ 
Chile 38 21 
Belgium ; 336 168 ile 
Germany (W.) 56 56 
Netherlands 14 14 

U. Kingdom 


2,688 448 336 
Oren ... si7 Ag - 
Other countries 8 8 
Scrap: Ashes, 

dross and 


skimmings .. 7,576 2,623 1,687 
Semi-fabricated 

forms, not else- 

where specified 2,277 590 437 


Comparative Metal Prices 


OPA 

Av. 1946 1956 

1939 1946 July 18 

(Electro, Del Valley) .1120 14.375 38.00- 

10.00 

BO Che Bed. cvccocccse CS 8.25 16.00 

P. W. Zine (E. St. 

Louis, f. ©. b. .ce.-- 5.05 56.05 13.50 

New York, del. nee -a8ee seem 14.00 

Tin, Spot Straits, N. Y.... ee 95.75 

Aluminum Ingot 99%-+-..20.00 15.00 25.90 
Antimony (R.M.M. brand, 

f. o. b. Laredo) ....12.36 14.50 33.00 
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U. S. Copper Exports 


(A. B. M. S.) 
(Bureau of the Census; in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 
Jan.-May Apr. May 
Ore, conc., matte 
and other un- 
ref. (cont.) 
Refined ingots, 
bars, etc.’ 





1,106 492 196 


78,733 12,115 23,922 


Canada 1,648 144 131 
Brazil 2,115 548 701 
Austria 56 

Belgium .. 24 

France 30,356 2,235 9,547 
Germany (W.)..13,441 2,632 4,703 
Italy ; . 7,570 965 2,512 
Netherlands 3,359 112 503 
Norway : 1,400 560 280 
Sweden 336 151 101 
Switzerland 6,646 783 2,295 
U. Kingdom 2,270 487 63 
India 4,502 1,539 867 
Japan 4.634 1,823 2,046 


Other countries 376 136 173 
Total Exports: 

Crude & refined.79,839 12,607 24,118 
Pipes and tubes 1,226 328 212 
Wire, bare 5.335 1,785 963 
Building wire & 


cable} ; 1,746 335 354 
Weatherproof 
wiret 314 42 95 


Insulated copper 

wire n.e.s 6,582 1,066 1,511 

+ Includes exports of refined copper re- 
sulting from scrap that was reprocessed on 
toll for account of the shipper. tGross weight; 
n.es. not elsewhere specified. * Includes 
plates, sheets, rods, brush copper, castings 
rolls, segments (finished forms) n.e.s 


U. S. Copper Scrap Exports 


(A. B. M. S.) 
(Bureau of the Census; in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 
Jan.-May Apr. May 
Copper scrap, un- 
alloyed’ ‘new 





and old) 10,806 1.885 1,979 
Canada + eee 385 281 
Belgium . 149 : 
Germany ‘(W.) 3.571 345 588 
Netherlands 90 5 11 
Switzerland 177 ‘ 
Japan . 3.548 1,147 1,099 
Other countries. 69 3 


Copper-base scrap, 
alloyed? (new 


and old) 20,580 4,039 4,402 
Canada ...... 341 44 24 
Austria . ae 291 110 93 


Germany (W.). 8,745 1,691 1,381 


Italy Jaetenn cto Ge 431 248 
Netherlands . 300 60 28 
Switzerland .. 69 

U. Kingdom . 356 3 20 
India ; m 486 211 99 
Japan ... ... 8458 1,419 2,468 
Other countries. 139 70 41 


+ Ash, brass mill, clippings, dross, flue 
dust, residues, scale, skimmings, wire scrap 
t Copper-base alloys, including brass and 
bronze — Ashes, clippings for remamufac- 
ture, cupro-nickel scrap, cupro-nickel trim- 
mings, nickel silver scrap, phosphor bronze, 
phosphor copper, skimmings, 
round 


turnings, 


U. S. Lead Imports 
(A.B.MS.) (Bureau of the Census) 


(In tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
ee IE os 





Jan.- 
\pr. Mar Apr. 
Ore, matte, 

etc. ‘cont.) 
Canada 
Mexico 
Guatemala 
Honduras 


60,544 10,900 19,016 
12,530 2,565 2,579 
1,145 220 269 
2.484 594 555 
1.096 103 424 


Bolivia 4.697 3,034 756 
Chile .. 21 21 
Colombia 179 179 
Peru 22,132 1,872 10,500 


5 


U. of S. Africa 9,619 3,562 


Australia 5,564 2.104 
Philippines 825 372 171 
Korea 176 
Other countries 76 36 : 
Pigs and bars 84.642 16,052 23,619 
Canada 6.316 1,251 1,941 
Mexico 23911 331i 5.377 
Peru 11,914 2,726 3.778 
Belgium 970 
Denmark 768 322 
Germany 168 
Spain 2,286 468 551 
U. Kingdom 115 Eee 
Yugoslavia 14,203 2.976 17,975 
Fr. Morocco 3,199 2.648 
Australia 20.681 4,398 1,349 


Other countries 111 

Total Imports 

Ore, base 
bullion, ref 145.186 26,952 42,635 

Lead scrap, dross, 
etc. (cont.) 

Antimonial lead 
& typemetal . 

Lead content 
thereof 3,241 807 538 


8,772 


508 2,140 


3,543 892 638 


U. S. Zinc Imports 


(A. B. M. 8S.) 





(Bureau of the Census in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) 
1956 
Jan.-Apr. Mar. Apr. 
Zinc ore 
(content) 184.844 40.916 43,451 
Canada 57,758 13,152 15,897 
Mexico : 63,361 12,015 16,397 
Cuba ; 530 83 96 
Guatemala 4.233 1,644 890 
Honduras ... 925 291 198 
Bolivia 3,671 754 381 
Colombia 19 19 
Chile . : 69 6 63 
Peru 42.249 9.371 8,210 
U. of S. Africa 1,228 422 
Australia .... 9.714 3,532 ; 
Philippines 130 656 ty § 
Other 
countries 897 2 861 
Zinc blocks, 
pigs, etc. . 62,146 12,177 14,081 
Canada 33,940 6.038 8,175 
Mexico ...... 4.626 590 557 
Peru 1,805 897 998 
Austria 1,344 110 165 
Belgium 8,248 1,967 1,637 
Germany (W.) 1,063 278 56 
Italy : 1,793 606 276 
Netherlands . 338 ger 
Switzerland .. 168 
U. Kingdom .. 500 222 ; 
Belg. Congo. . 6,080 1,334 2,161 
Australia 1,120 : 
Japan .. - 1,12] 224 56 
Total Imports: 
Zinc, ore, 
blocks, pigs .. 246,990 53.093 57,532 
Dross and 
skimmings .. 203 50 
Old and 
worn OUt..... 60 6 a 

















World Production of Copper 


(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 


(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
Un 


United Canada Mexico Shile Peru Fed 





Norway ted Yugo- India Japan Turkey Aus 
States (crude Rep. of Kingdom slavia tralia 
Germany 
a) b) 4 (d) 1) e) ) re ) if-h) ) (f) (c) 
106 
Tota! 964,589 69,9 60,5 396,937 25,495 234,647 100,254 6,984 
106° 
Teta! 961,886 258,868 60,874 422,493 22,640 206,747 11,206 163,968 36,176 009 104,060 2,546 21,119 
1952 
Tota 9 4 5 33,38 371,742 25,80 233,330 13,306 108,604 34,381 709 100,381 641 7,080 
1054 
Tota Re 2,984 0 72,814 29,23 258,259 14,20 858 +4 8 4 71 (Put yj 42,241 
195 
Jan Rf 6 386 38,899 968 389 9,532 
Feb 89 O78 , )R8 4,49 38,630 1,031 TOO 10,099 
Mar 98,171 16,70 4,362 38,341 1,216 780 11,392 
Apr. 13.669 5, 20 4,946 38,510 1.297 740 10,906 
May 95,042 },718 4,677 38,735 1,236 43 8,096 
June 90,645 27,46 402 38,164 1,433 718 »,655 
July 31,846 26,4181 5, 425 35,081 1,228 717 =10,810 
Aug 67,990 17 844 4,829 36,949 1,231 763 11.62 
Sept 96,343 7,50 4.745 30,914 1,479 3 682 11,657 
Oct 19,514 7,783 816 37,427 1,439 2,151 694 l 45 2,552 3,770 
Nov 4,287 ) 5,999 10,699 1,308 12,728 2,544 782 11,868 O10 4,826 
Dec, 3,186 32,850 5,501 19,232 22,97 1,010 871 2,794 814 11,872 301 1,804 
195¢ 
J 6.732 ¢ io 0.47 a) 93,828 1,329 156 2 436 i .s xy 3 985 
Feb 89,326 26,86 1,965 7,420 2,492 21,106 1,259 13,437 Sit ’ 11,029 2,47 
Ma 19.681 31 ~ 07 38.356 2 500 23.835 12,281 2,313 S21 10,590 
Al 5.4 6,436 > A74 22.593 8.15 Ot 927 
May 6 RRO > 80 2? 612 
(a) Reported by Copper Institute. Crude, “recoverable contents of mine production or smelter production or shipments, 


Does not include intake of scrap nor of imported ore except ehat received from Cuba and Philippines. 


(b) 
in concentrates, matte, ect., exported. (c) Crude copper, i. e., copper content of blister or converter 

















and 


Northern 
Rho- 
desia 
(c) 


349,667 
336,883 
382,884 
346,577 


7,926 


32 8 

33 545 
32,049 

9 ORs 


32,235 























Unioa 


of South 


(d) 
36,106 
$7,459 
38,341 
43,153 


3,246 
3,341 
4,063 
4,468 
4,639 
2,700 
4,548 
4,737 
4,411 
4,368 


4,068 


2 924 


custom intake’. 
Blister copper plus recoverable copper 
copper as originally produced in the several 


eountries, although some of it may be refined at home: e. g., in Rhodesia. (d) Blister and/or refined. (e) Refined. There are quantities of scrap 
included in the electrolytic production in addition to that reported, tonnage of which is not obtainable. (f) Smelter production. (g) Refinery 
production from imported blister only. (h) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics. *Refined. 
World Production of Refined Lead 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United anada Mexico Peru Belgium France Fed Italy Spair Yugo- Japa Aus Frenct Tu Rho- Total 
States tep. of stavia tralia Moroco desia 
Germany (a) 
1951 
Tota! 486,874 162,712 219.3 48,824 3.8 70.766 1.683 45.46 18 0,28 { 646 1,602,601 
1952 
Teta! 632 8 183,389 248,55 3,536 83,1359 9,607 152,751 8,504 46,066 74,053 20,382 2 938 31,224 28,264 14,112 1,783,648 
1953 
Tota! 632,88 66,356 225,075 66,520 84,162 60,887 164,077 40,786 53,799 78,038 25,513 241,419 29,970 30,397 12,891 1,813,773 
lssé 
Tota! 1,613 166,379 1,595 63,7 9,260 71,03 162.7 41,1 62,47 5 7,61 60,424 29,417 30, 16,800 1,877,841 
1965 
Jan 44,78 12,822 9,066 7,014 5,627 12,163 4,095 3,355 23,570 4,946 3,029 158,826 
Feb 40,1 2.299 7,442 6,999 6.023 12,606 4,473 3,644 16,156 4,566 2,261 147,142 
Mar. : 50,308 14,322 19,995 7,102 6,850 14,512 4,304 3.395 7,182 1,004 2,358 160,754 
Apr 50,274 13,615 16,730 6,737 855 13,713 2,583 3,411 22,368 2,134 156,371 
May . 45,43 13,886 21,340 6,642 7,601 13,676 3,200 2,314 6,531 2,025 1,192 163,586 
June . ia 14,06 18,189 6,249 7,068 11,363 3,169 ,O87 1,427 4,957 1.903 1 158,678 
Tuly 23,850 , °55 7,120 2.108 10,077 4,117 3,724 5.9 3.746 2.3 1,680 118,347 
Aug. 36,912 1,49 9.301 7.638 4,826 10.345 2.579 , 860 2 76 1,680 144,655 
Sept 0,4 14.3 1.032 6,558 3,91 80: 3,851 25,8 t 2,70€ 680 171,200 
Oct oe 53,747 15,32 1 ,760 8.777 7,044 15,387 1,828 579 1,94¢ 1,944 1,568 169,100 
Nov 623 12,58 576 473 8 468 89] ) 741 785 18,8 ? 1,456 164,390 
Dec 0,448 5 8.6 7,038 8,030 6.730 16,806 1,031 146 2 1 414 79 456 168,467 
195¢ 
J ie * s7 0 $1 14 lt ® 30) 6.21 , 24,198 ttt ’ it 67,374 
Fet 19.4 169 16.5 549 t4¢ 6,241 15,743 6s 0 1.708 ' ' 6.39 i 1,307 23 ei 
Mar. ee 54,174 17,376 6,142 ‘ 6,383 14,562 3,164 1 87 ’ 73 45+ 
Apr 5? U7 15,18 6.74 6, 27€ 14,398 1,456 
M 417.0 17,61 6.970 1338 siciaia ai Saecm ‘ 1,456 
(a) Production credited to Australia includes lead refined in England from Australian base bullion. 
World Production of Slab Zinc 
(American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
(In Tons of 2,000 Pounds) 
United Ca Mexic Peru Belgium France Fed Great Italy Nether- Norway Spain Yugo- Japan Rho- Total 
States Rep. of Britain lands slovia desia 
(a) b) (b- (a) Germany (b) (a) (b) (d) 

1951 
Tota! 931,833 2 i8 .99 1,003 220,479 82,184 55,024 78,10 52,058 24,924 44,971 23,444 62,109 88,103 25,301 2,065,216 
1952 
— 961,430 3,140 61,455 5,491 205,909 60,438 28,555 43,061 77,203 97,931 25,687 2,141,088 
1953 
Tota! 971,191 247,70 59,589 9,819 213,215 65.730 27,721 42,566 86,833 101,008 28,370 2,228,017 
1054 
Total 868,24 2 60,477 16,982 4,896 4,356 8,686 48,768 25,109 15,040 112,292 117,066 29,736 2,243,501 
1965 
Jan 2 8 309 1,852 19,323 9,891 2,660 206,691 
Feb 4,737 1,612 18,739 8,745 190,540 
Mar 5.291 2,057 19,096 9,378 218,928 
Apr 5,136 1,770 19,279 7,737 293,478 
May .271 1,870 20,280 8,508 206,521 
Jur 173 124 19,837 8,837 202,444 
July 297 1,725 19,561 10,413 207,697 
Aug 2 »,168 1,880 9,190 10,089 207,731 
sept. 20,89 4,967 754 18,863 9,817 202,860 
Oct 4 212 45 19,345 9,972 2 213,678 
No 66 8 19,244 1, 860 2 210,265 
De 2,578 1 25 20.079 9,97 220,043 
Jar ) I 21.¢ 0,359 9,75 2,632 222,280 
Feb 86,329 ») f 1,949 16 20,589 §,OR2 2 GRR O8 693 
Mar 64 02 9,5 1688 
Ay SS,6604 1 4 Mi “ 2,688 
May . . a) 48 1.225 1, 165 2,688 - 

(s) Partially electrolytic. (b) Entirely electrolytic. (e) Beginning 1954 both electrolytic and electrothemic. (d) The abeve totals emits produe- 
tien in Russia, Czechoslovakia, Poland and in Argentina. 
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U. K. Virgin Copper Stocks Copper Comumytine in United Kingdom 


























. (In long tons) British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statistics 
British a arene Metal (In tons of 2,240 pounds) 
Unalloyed Alloyed* Total Virgin Scrap 
At start of: 1954 1955 1956 EGGS TOCBE |. vesccawe 243,717 192,337 447,260 322,311 124,949 
POs cess 55,344 61,480 76,197 1954 Total «oe SEO 4e 251.089 580,135 148,418 131,72< 
Feb. .... 60,402 62.771 79.377 1955 
Mar. .... 60,084 70,185 71,634 CREAR  acareensee- 28.636 92 582 51.218 39,705 11,513 
Apr. «... 47258 67,566 73,776 February ....... . 27,607 23.098 50,705 36,906 13,799 
May .... 60,118 60,767 76,481 MUNRO ai snares wrx! Sara ocak 31,901 25,894 57,795 41,0838 16,712 
June .... 65,314 58,546 = 71,713 eon 22,045 48,146 36,008 12,138 
July .... 68,037 64,256 ..... BE a ata ets ~o Sa 107 23,297 54,404 39,485 14,919 
AGe. ...< 67.307 2 4.) NR ne ncaa ce 36,163 223 904 60,067 7 14,700 
Sept. es die vel i) ie July Soec ad letaacracetiiaee 26,601 19,698 46,299 14,550 
COG, cous baeeo 93,681 sg August re ‘ meee ee 18,390 43,121 9,866 
Nov. . 61,484 75,533 preted Se pte ee eee 36,286 24,007 60,295 13,113 
Dec. .... 61.678 77,749 er Oetoner  .<.65..050% 36,309 25,276 61,585 : 14,066 
—_— ~~ November ......<+e-:. 35,791 25,854 61,645 48,690 12,955 
ece er 32,953 23,108 56,061 41,130 14,931 
U. K. Refined Lead Stocks D T ne : it ae Cee ann’ re 281 ~e 659 529 496,467 163,062 
British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal 1956 Be Recon s ee es ee * ruer bi cai 
Statistics Yoo : 
stein ve January 24,461 59,028 45,676 13,352 
(In long tons) POMTOBES ick snes ws 24,163 97,376 40,934 16,442 
At start of: 1954 1955 1956 March .....++.+++4- 24,366 57,269 5,928 saan 
Jan. .... 26,887 31,173 40,987 April .....-eeeeeeee 21,029 48,518 6, 418 sien gets 
Feb. ... 32 653 29 97 24396 May aha 22.295 52,14 liad Li) ae 
Mar ; 20) 697 29°46] 29 692 “Includes copper sulphate effective October, 1954. eee 
Apr. .... 28312 37,587 33,974 j 3 
May te 30005 4645226 —«20°479 U. K. Zinc Imports Zinc Imports and Exports 
June .. 29,793 38,7 60 30,537 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal by Principal Countries 
2) 30.4: 37 SOS1G «ss... ewe Statistics) \.BMS.) 
Aug. .... 29,492 S2BIO lv vssie ways 
Sept. .... 26,298 SB086 .eve% In tons of 2.240 Ibs.) sneer we! ee ali setric tons ex- 
Oct. "** 98'958 42°912 en (In tons of 2, oo Pong etme ee .; Metric tons ex 
Nov. .... 22,269 42.061 — Jan.-May Apr. May IMPORTS 
Dec. .... 26,987 38,410 rere ‘Gross Weight) amar a ae 
Zine ore and — 2 = 
— ™ ne eS. (ea. 17,238 12,177 14,081 
U. M. Stocks of Zine concentrates ..57,245 8,705 24,883. 5-5. ss” Hines ' 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Zine conc ’ 3,613 ' Denmark 420 282 294 
Statistics) Italy : ‘ 2,846 France 392 1,224 1,318 
(In tons of 2,240 lbs.) Other countries 767 — (W.) “on on 
Virgin Zinc Zine. Conc. Zine and EP 283 784 
At start of: - a . zine alloys ...54,248 11,234 11,960 Sweden _.. 2062 601 
1955 = 1956 1955 1956 N. Rhodesia ... 2,291 413 351 Switzerland! 572 1,125 1,901 
Jan. 49,962 49,962 47,200 54,447 e aot : UD © at 10.353 10.706 11.234 
Feb. 48,027 45,239 43,779 49,537 Australia ... 3,029 1,775 1,250 a fia ] t 2466 1'671 e 
Mar. 45,679 44,288 44,176 48,667 Canada ...20,380 2,026 4,891 ee ee 
Apr. 49,3801 49,194 51,603 40,502 Belgium . ... 6929 1,110 1,324 yp S. (st.) 671 554 1,083 
avy £Q RAC « ) Mad 2f 59 : 7 Ae € "7 
May 53,573 49,129 47,741 36,524 Germany (W.). 2,130 186 677 Canada (s.t.)....11,757 8,822 14,317 
June 50,447 47,226 47,791 40,136 : nes = 7 Denmark 18 20 
July 48227 ..... 47,399 ..... Netherlands ... 837 50 9 il 10 
Aug. 54,562 ... 50,649 ..... Norway ... 450 — Germany (W.i. 1,509 
Sept. 60,985 ..... 55,350... United States.. 5,120 2,274 1,110 itely ..... 2394 1.502 
Oct. 60,800 ..... 56,234 ....- Other countries 12,286 3,400 2,350 Netherlands 1,158 2,455 
Nov. 54,679 psieies 60,065 ..... Of which: Norway .... 2.845 4,279 
Dec. 650,678 ..... eo) ar Zinc or spelter, Switzerland! 184 734 363 
U.K Cor = 1 unwrought in <a ie 345 288 417 
; . Norther 
- K. Copper Imports ingots, blocks, Cee bea al > 4n> 91287 
(British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal bars, slabs & Rhodesia At 2,308 482 2,137 
Statistics) cakes .. . 53.918 11,162 11,922 Belg. Congo 3,192 
Other ...... 330 72 38 ee 
(In tons of 2,240 Ibs.) Total 54,248 11,234 11,960 “ah eas goths ake a 
1956 - tritish reau of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- 
Jan.-May Apr. May Not yet available ti : vane ec 


(Gross Weight) 


Copper and . ° . ee 
copper alloys 158,425 31,821 30,518 United Kingdom Tin Statistics 

















iti ‘f Ss isti ) 

§ ad = Africa 4 90 Tin olaut a es ioe ee ee ee 7 
Sle 95, 328 16,15 Stock at Con- Stock at 
Belgium 2,345 344 517 eo —— = ee oe 3 Eee” eae 

Germany (W.) 386 55 91 3 = , s : ahi 
Norway ... 340 199 75 April .....+++. 2,133 87 550 5 166 es a —— 
United States. 2,348 442 183 May horenene: mam h. be “3: ae Vee | 
Chile .. 25,030 4,825 7,965 j uly eae 701 3 2201 1/61 1,58 3/232 
Peru .. 1,407 480 MMGARE:  iceacae 7 ) ) { 76 ‘ 612 
Belg. Congo 4,200 1,650 550 September 97 800 2,28 2 81 8,053 
Other countries 2,778 1,291 28 secrete shite 034 36 2'878 436 ape ae 93 
Of which: December ..... 1,67! 71 2.181 15¢ ,233 1.680 2» 2.999 
Electrolytic 99.599 17,018 19,518 1955 Total -» 27,084 1,034 2,181 1,227 27,241 22,390 8,924 2,999 
Other refined.. 12,629 3,478 3,090 ee 1.548 110-1194 4 2.493 1,881 ) 5, 236 
Blister or February ..... 2,695 88 2,384 129 1,769 2,082 793 2,671 
rough . 44,550 11,131 7,743 March ........ 2,526 94 2,705 730 2,452 1,825 237 «8, 804 
"0 > 155 ae 1,692 4 636 
Wrought and we ee — *As reported by , Tin Study Guenp. Production of Tin Metal includes pre 
alloys tee rE 647 194 167 duction from imported scrap and residues refined on tol. Stocks exclude strategic stock 

Total ...- 158,425 31,821 30,518 but include official w stoskn, 
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Canadas Copper Output Canadas Lead Exports Canada's Silver Exports 











(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Refined Copper) (In Pigs) (In ores and concentrates) 
(In Tons) (In Tons) (Fine Ounces) 

1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 21,830 15,001 22,678 26,739 Jan. 11,212 6,170 5,500 4,888 Jan. 547,951 429,704 435,047 
Feb. 21,075 13,954 21,533 26,321 Feb. 8,710 7,560 11,882 3,856 Feb. 567,225 457,261 196,803 
Mar. 22,432 21,075 25,181 26,830 Mar. 14,943 11,092 10,3818 4,007 Mar. 849,502 411,597 328,857 
Apr. 21,747 20,412 24,221 26,732 Apr. 14,765 9,606 11,967 — 7,636 Apr. 572,059 493,578 348,838 
May 20,179 23,012 23,921 ..... May 7,039 11,483 6,416 Sat May 660,724 445,054 sn cae 
June 18,384 23,344 21,981 ..... June 13,434 12,018 9,897  .... June 682,906 592,288 =... cee 
July 19,996 21,582 21,286. ..... July 1,357 13,152 8,341 sae July 1,210,045 te 
Aug. 19,886 22,000 26,424 ..... Aug. 8,869 8,646 4,884 cee Aug. 953,379 i 
Sept. 16,777 22,684 24,943  ..... Sept. 3,903 10,045 5,538 Sept. 605,188 636,992 ...... 
Oct. 17,675 21,661 25,658 ..... Oct. 7,582 8,005 8,053 Be Oct. 612,874 ae 
Nov. 17,101 22,981 25,340 ..... Nov. 6,581 10,817 4,622 ee Nov. 606,274 & |) Zr 
Dec. 18,703 24,935 27,312 ..... Dec. 4,354 7,815 5,286 ae Dec. 804,218 dy, 
Year 235,787 252,643 290,478. er Year 102,879 116,409 92,704 ..... Year 8,672,340 5.873.873 ...... ‘ 


Canadas Zinc Output Canadas Silver Output 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) mip Sef 
Reet (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
(Ingots, bars, slabs and billets) 3 


Canadas Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 











(In Tons) (Refined Zinc) , aye ‘i 
1953 1954 1955 19 (In Tons) sisted ica omateicsa 
95: 95 955 956 - . an a 1954 1955 1956 
=e g enor 953 9: 95: 956 
Jan. 1,668 9,081 11,078 15,981 lat Raps “ ; Ps Pass Jan. 2,603,593 2,182,386 2,280,575 
¥ OF > ear Jan. So i,Loe y ARAB | YA «1,090 M a nay 
Feb. 16,411 8,385 12,897 11,041 = aarti: rs oy ae Feb. 2,068,740 1,960,506 2,094,335 
M 10.578 7 9 492 > OF Feb. 18,677 15,199 19,865 20,356 : 
Mar. yo f 11,671 12,423 12,276 ’ ans 2 gees cera ae Mar. 2,352,392 2.413.591 2,296, roe 
Apr 1145 11.218 10.321 14.476 Mar. 20,693 16,550 22,215 22,010 \ 45615 2.304.287 18 15 
Apr. L].los 9 we 4,416 Apr. 2.745.615 2,30 ( 23,215 
coe. eee Apr. 20,003 16,249 21,301 21,339 k sich 
May 14,726 18,407 10,911 ..... Apr. <0, , ’ ay 2.56: 2 235,62 
— : 15.053 pi 9 29% Mav 20,090 16,530 21,599 ..... May 2,564,919 sip nie aaa 
une 0,006 14,877 i oo 90.589 17.017 20.565 June 2769.604 ZAGIGTIB .cccece 
r 2 O26 4 Me d 9 f°7 e e aoVJ,O5e i, ‘ SVU,V0D0 «aeeee a 
July 13,939 15,467 12.674 ..... Tuly 21.595 17.917 21.769 July 2.717.859 2.385.654 ...cccc5 
Aug. yy we 2 Be; | iit ss gn bt re ot lala Aug. 2,840,385 2,480,607 ....... 
Sept. 8,139 14,069 13,479 ..... Aug. 21,703 18,755 22,029 ..... Sept. 2,804,384 2,386,385 
Oct ROF7 11598 149 Sept. 21,157 18,023 20,898 ..... ee eee eee 
ct. 957 11,528 14,208 ..... ee, oeee oes Oct. 2,461,823 2,371,890 ....... 
Nov 9,062 13,372 14,545 Oct. 21,888 18,871 22,206 ..... — 2292719 2 9 
Dec. 9036 13897 14057... Nov. 21,051 19,662 21,398 ..... Nov. 2,823,719 2,088,001 ....... 
, J W556 3,309 | | ae ng 21.299 21922 21135 ..... Dec, SIEGE SG SABC Get fcceks 
fed 31,994 156,130 153,199 a Sle eee Tear | 7,949 27,696,319 
Year 131,994 156,130 153,199 ...... Year 247.707 213.810 257.008 ...... Year 31,117,949 27,696,319 


Canada's Lead Output : 
(Dominion Bureau of Statistics) Canada s Zinc Exports Canada s Nickel Output 





(Recoverable Lead)* 








Gn thee (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) (Dominion Bureau of Statistics) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 19,502 17,716 18,959 16,002 (Slabs in Tons) (In Tons) 
Feb. 16,888 16,863 15,018 14,344 


1953 1954 1955 1956 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 17,478 16,625 22,181 15,550 Jan. 12,517 12,765 14,387 14,985 
Feb. 13,580 11,3828 25,556 11,757 Feb. 10,662 11,874 13,875 14,997 
wren Mar. 18,307 18,199 20,178 8,822 Mar, 12,268 13,619 15,544 15,504 


Mar. 14,183 17,104 19,113 16,857 
Apr. 18,640 19,452 17,889 11,573 
May 16,120 19,953 16,808 
June 15,302 18,988 17,800 














a a : iat Apr. 17,068 17,926 21,018 14,317 Apr. 11,841 13,015 15,011 14,431 
a oo eee May 15,595 13,926 14,820 ..... May 11,610 13,458 15,352 ..... 
a ee ete June 14,919 15,654 19,581 ..... June 11,687 13,269 14,835 ..... 
Sept. 14,335 17,066 15,972 ..... July 10,068 27,582 13,522 ..... July 11,801 12,901 14,530 ..... 
— oo oo oe Aug. 8,594 14,934 16,581 ..... Aug. 11,911 18428 14825 ..... 
Nov. 19,433 18,365 156,182 ..... Sept. 9,423 17,298 11,793 ..... Sept. 12,031 13,521 13,734 ..... 
Dec. 19,273 19,093 17,857 ..... Oct. 11,862 13,064 19,836 ..... Oct. 12,469 14,323 14,411 ..... 
. OPO TY ———s*Nov. 10,685 16,224 14,164 ..... Nov. 12,764 14,159 14,290 ..... 
Year 195,836 219,280 201,583 ...... Dee. 10,809 23,27 14,607 ..... See. 12,122 14,947 14,881 ; 
New base bullion from Oanadian ores plus 
one ya lg — 6 Year 158,388 206,037 213,837 ...... Year 143,693 161,79 175,173 ..... ; 
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Nonferrous Castings Prompt Tin Prices 





Canadian Copper Exports 


(Dominion Bureau of Statistics; 











Copper Imports and Exports 
by Principal Countries 





French Copper Imports 

















(A.B.M.S.) (American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) ae. (In Metric Tons) 2 
1956 , Jan.-Apr. Mar. Apr. 
‘ ‘ Reported ingots, slabs, etc.; met tons ex- an.-Apr pr 
Ore. matte Sage. ae. Age. ver wae por Aeron wed cot acai aiadale Crude copper 
joa IMPORTS for refining 
regulus, etc. 1956 (blister, black 
(content) 11,126 3,258 2,576 ” Feb. Paya , ‘a & cement) 1,727 813 
ig pyle > ' U.S. ‘blist., s.t.).18,376 18,287 17,55 Belg ne ek 
) ) elgium .. 
= = i 6.03: oye 1,002 (ore, etc., s.t.).10,918 4,564 12,706 Belgian Congo.. 1,625 813 ee 
orway 4,388 1.691 638 (ref., s.t.).....18,183 19,443 16,687 Refined 53,308 14,283 13,822 
U. Kingdom 411 117 136 Denmark . : 50 332 United States. .20,875 4,125 13,822 
Ingots, bars, — a ee — weal Canada 2,980 1,346 = 
billets, anodes 53,773 12,276 5 ascend SST SGcee 50,085 Peru 3 .: 
‘ “4 bia ves se Pee ee a cs 5,384 11,295. Belgium 11,357 3,262 2,348 
- ©. 28,970 5,687 8,145 Germany (W.)..11,005  .. Germany W. 811 102 303 
Brazil 1 “i Netherlands .... 2,788 1,314 Norway 817 4 51 
France 3.409 961 1784 Norway ........ 279 P — Sweden . 152 , eo 
. Kingdon 2 3 562 an Sweden ........ 2,968 4,373 ; U. Kingdom 731 305 15 
ee a or 11861 2464 4,030 Belg. Congo ...10,013 3,313 2,875 
ndia 448 224 U. K. (Lt.)......27,268 38,749 31,821 U.of S.Africa.. 521 511 
Other countries 2 2 India* (‘ref., l.t.). 2,091 2,088 Rhodesia-Nyas- 
Total Exports EXPORTS saland 9,004 1,309 758 
Crude & refined 64,899 15,534 17,051 U.S. ‘ore and a ao 44 6 
1G ee . unref., s.t.) ] 32 ‘ 2S 
ee te eerap.. C2 fae. 268 (ref., St.) 13,319 16,076 12,115 Total Imports: 
Rods, strips, Canada Crude and re- i Laat nae 
sheet & tubing 5,561 1,242 1,252 (ref., s.%.). 11,041 12,276 14,475 fined 55.035 15,096 13,822 
eae Finland ma 91 451 
Germany (‘(W.) 4.734 F h Zi I 
. ~ Norway 965 1,292 t 
a renc inc Imports 
Canadian Zinc Exports ret 962 1101 P 
es ae 2,605 926 1,702 
“ni ‘ : Turkey? 1,508 
Co — N. Rhodesia (ref. “ (American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
1956 & blist., 1.t.)..31,990 26,742 29,829 sentiagnirsertctscan 
Jan.-Apr. Mar \pr : Jan.-Apr Mar Apr. 
"(4 > Includes old 
Ore Z1in¢ British Acca of Non-Ferrous Metal Statis- Ore ‘gross Se 
content 58,636 12,228 19,272 ties weight) 99,411 38,683 16,514 
United States 58,636 12,228 15,272 Babi: — 875 1,268 
>], a 3 a mina ——— eru 5,875 : ae 
Slab zinc 00,446 8.882 14,317 Germany W 1.280 750 530 
United States 34,204 7,101 7,848 U. K. Copper Exports Greece 1965 279 1,141 
U. K 16,203 1,704 6,469 (British Bureau of Non-Ferrous Metal Italy 6,365 2,973 = 
Other Statistics) Norway 229 va 229 
re - Spain .. 15,961 5,074 4,419 
countries 39 17 . 5 acetih Yugoslavia 3,600 3,600 .... 
Total exports: Con SF Se ye Algeria 17,002 13,652 1,850 
Ore and slabs 109,082 21,050 29,589 Jan.-May Apr. May a pao po oe 
Zinc sere (Gross Weight) unisla e209 By prec 
— _ sth a Copper Belg. Congo 3,213 3,173 
Gross, ashes 801 56 73 unwrought, Australia 4,938 oh 
United States 306 56 73 ingots, blocks, Burma 500 vase 
Belgium 82 slabs, bars, etc. 10,108 1,702 3,222 Fm ogy 304 304 
Germany‘ W) 97 Plates, sheets, abs, bars, ” 
Ne ie rods. etc. 7,106 1,152 1,575 blocks, etc. 4,294 1,224 1,318 
Netherlands 252 Wire (including Belgium . 3,840 1,115 1,075 
India 64 ins d Germany W. 248 49 199 
uninsulated : = 9 
cet ta electric wire)..19,428 2,851 1,678  : ore oe oe 7 
Tubes ces ats 777 =1,086 . Aingaon . rt 
Canada’s Nickel Exports Other copper Algeria ..... = ” 
worked ( incl Mexico 100 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics vena) 5 P . 
( ‘ Statistics ) pipe fittings). 509 159 86 
- Total 41,623 6,641 7,647 
(ited, tn eden: Sea ees ~-- French Metal Exports 
(In Tons) Canadian Lead Exports ——. 
] 1955 1956 (Dominion Bureau of Statistics; (American Bureau of Metal Statistics) 
SO 14,421 15,121 aan (In Metric Tons) 
Ristatkatate: 2 atk ; ————1956 —___—_ 
Fe bruary ht ita 13,915 13,940 in tons of 2,000 Ibs.) Jan.-Apr. Mar. Apr. 
i a 13,564 16,219 , a 1986 . Lead 
a ee 16,083 14,448 ————— Ore ‘gross 
a Ore ‘lead of weight) 5,228 1,781 1,045 
MN Soc ton tre wae res if Oy) | (content) 9,520 2,242 2,817 Pig Lead: 
J eS a Co ie ~ B22. ee eee 9,520 2,242 2,817 Non-argenti- 
See 13,929 ss .... Refined lead 20,387 4,007 7,636 ferous ....... 5,228 1,781 1,045 
August 14.861 -S .......... 6,237 1,196 1,943 Antimonial lead —-273 28 
ii oo. =|) Sees Venezuela ..... 44 - + re Zinc 
Sept ee ee U. Kingdom ...12,689 2,266 4,844 Slabs. bars, 
re 13,589 ..... Japan ...... --. 1360 488 849 blocks, etc. 21 10 
November ......... 0s: itIIh—_—a Other countries 57 57 Copper 
December 14,749 Total Exports: >, Crude Copper for 
fae SEOs sti ot a Ore and refined 29,907 6,249 10,453 refining ‘blister, 
a — Pipe and tubing 2 black and ce- 
ee ae yet; Lead scrap 46 41 3 ment) .. 100 32 68 
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Primary Aluminum Outout. Shinments 





and Stocks 


Viroin Aluminum 


Nonferrous Castings 


Prompt Tin Prices 
MONTHLY SHIPMENTS, BY TYPE OF METAL 











(Bureau of ( ‘ensus - Thousands of Pounds) aay 
Alu- Mag- Lead (Straits, Open Market, N. Y.) 

: minum Copper nesium Zine Die : 
1951 Total 515,131 1,197,443 30,825 487,996 25,936 Monthly Average Prices 
1952 Total 518,979 1,009,910 34,857 408,353 20,941 y 
1953 Total 658,022 990,496 34,517 521,253 20,444 anes ger See 
1954 1953 1954 1955 1956 
November . achaniae 70,020 2.161 48,437 1,355 Jan. 121.50 84.84 87.628 104.768 
—— r = ; 62,7 i 72,421 2,287 50,177 1,56: Feb. 121.50 85.04 90.75 100.586 
1955 ints — —_— _— Mar. 121.415 91.24 91.065 100.524 
January 64,414 72,233 2.305 58,586 1.734 Apr. 101.07 96.288 91.41 99.145 
February 66.869 75,253 2,160 58,585 1,57 May 97.387 93.51 91.38 96.853 
pomery 78,958 92,149 2,572 71,811 1,537 June 92.933 94.24 93.64 94.488 
Apr 73,049 84,183 2,633 71,595 1,614 , 81296 96.55 96.825 
May 71,691 85,008 2.399 63,735 1,530 SS ee a 
June 68,473 90,476 2,367 66,569 2,045 Aug. 80.69 93.381 96.456 
July 55,033 65,816 1,920 47,928 1,684 Sept. 82.275 93.536 96.256 
August 64.864 57.206 2 .17¢ 62.677 1.904 Oct. RO.897 98.00 96.075 
September 67,170 39,600 2.47% 62,030 1,924 Nov. 83.26 91.099 97.882 
October i2,19% 91,192 2,30 71,689 1,789 ae ar 70e 
November 75,065 90,345 2,028 75,099 ROG Dec. 84.693 88.571 107.75 
De cem be r 75,275 RS ORT 2 255 70,950 1.817 Av. 95.787 91.77 94.73 

Total 833.058 1,011,748 27,892 781,254 21,045 
LO5¢ ee 
January 74,152 89,767 2,959 68,050 1,598 
February 096 91.706 > O77 66.584 1.636 ° ‘ 
ee oe ee 08’ ORE "046 65760 1644 Monthly Tin Production at 
Ap 67.280 90.679 140 58,27 1,910 


Longhorn Smelter 


(From Concentrates) 


Copper Castings Shipments 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Bureau of Census) (Thousands of Pounds) 


(In tons of 2,240 pounds) 





; Permaner t All 1953 1954 1955 1956 

‘ Total Sand Mold Die Other Jan. 4,000 2,700 2402 1,754 
1951 Total 1,197,443 1,075,437 69,883 12,516 39,607 Fel 3400 3008 2505 1704 
1952 Total ......... 1,009,910 910,862 63,865 8,259 26,924 a a a ee 
1953 Tota 990,496 888,369 61,316 10,077 30,734 Mar. = 3,850 3,559 2,353 1,802 
1954 Apr. 3.750 3,006 2.103 1,803 
September 68,267 62,152 3,637 548 1,930 Mav 3.100 2.054 1,604 2,001 
October 70,276 63,855 3,619 521 2,281 tt 3000 1205 851 95314 
November 70.020 63,065 4.089 507 2.359 py a “ +05 aan 
December ........... . 72,421 65,159 4.346 482 2.434 July = 3,000 NIL = 950 
aS 834,557 751,804 48,849 6,480 27,394 Aug. 2,600 2,002 1,749 

vo = ‘ -- 
NS, ree 72,233 64,540 4,678 591 2,424 Sept. 2,700 2,404 1,751 
February egee 75,253 7,768 4,598 641 2.246 Oct. 2.751 2,404 1,803 

ME ges cata 92,149 83,149 5,649 742 2.609 : ane ; 
April 84,188 75,903 5,152 654 2°474 Nov. 2,750 2,404 = 1,808 
May 85,008 76,064 5,513 764 2,667 Dec, 2.750 2,404 2,453 
Ea eee 90,476 80,869 5,840 739 3,028 pe eee o7150 29.397 
July 65,816 59,138 3'998 691 1.989 Total 37,651 27,160 22,521 
August 87,206 77,721 5,322 844 2,415 
September \9,600 $0,481 5,602 692 2,824 , 
NS eres 91,192 82,958 4,513 727 2.994 
November 90,345 80,934 5.807 743 2 861 ' ' 
ate R8 QR7 78.327 6 8368 os 2.879 Quicksilver Averages 

Total 1,011,748 907,852 63,041 8,541 1,408 hia 
1956 
January 89,767 80,116 6,135 799 2717 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
a coe araee np = ge Virgin, Dollars per 76-Ib. Flask 

. . 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Nickel Averages Platinum Averages Jan, 214.88 189.60 324.68 277.88 


Electro, 
f.o.b. 


cathode sheets, 99.00, 
refinery, duty included 


(Cents per pound) 
1953 1954 1955 


Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


207.37 190.00 324.68 


399 61 


Nee 


318.14 


270.29 
261.40 


267.22 


N. ¥. MONTHLY 
(Dollars 


1953 


QUOTATIONS 
per Troy Ounce) 


1954 1955 


199.92 201.63 


1956 1956 197.90 221.36 





Jan. 58.62 60.00 64.50 64.50 Jan 91.50 91.40 81.00 106.30 Mav 196.50 251.20 306.62 267.675 

Feb. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 Feb. 91.50 91.00 78.16 104.34 June 193.42 273.46 286.98 260.69 

Mar. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 Mar. 91.50 87.88 78.00 104.23 7 

Apr. 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 Apr. 91.50 85.50 77.94 103.92 July 192.21 287.40 268.22 ..... 

May 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 May 91.50 85.50 77.50 105.28 Aug. 190.42 290.71 255.18 ..... 

June 60.00 60.00 64.50 64.50 June 92.81 85.50 78.33 106.50 : : : 

July 60.00 60.00 64.50 July 94.00 85.50 81.78 Sept. 187.04 314.08 263.70 ..... 

Aug. 60.00 60.00 64.50 Aug. 94.00 85.50 84.59 Oct. 184.62 329.50 279.02 ..... 

Sept. 60.00 60.00 64.50 Sept. 92.50 85.50 91.96 ; ee: oa 

Oct. 60.00 60.00 64.50 Oct. 92.50 83.62 94.60 Nov. 186.00 $21.17 282.60 ..... 

Nov. 60.00 60.98 64.50 Nov. 92.50 81.07 103.11 Dec. 188.38 319.96 282.27 ..... 

Dec. 60.00 64.50 64.50 Dec. 92.15 80.64 106,58 sie 

Av. 59.885 60.46 64.50 Av. 92.496 85.72 86.12 Av. 194.89 265.84 292.90 ..... 
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Primary Aluminum Output, Shipments and Stocks Virgin Aluminum 


(U. S. Department of Interior) 


Stocks Sold or Used Stocks aa 

—- ti an — end of = . 

Tune «| "ete “tons “phone nant tone Virgin 99% Delivered 
1955 Monthly Average Prices 
March ........ 14458 130,272 132,760 57,270,040 11,970 
April .. oes LEO 126,394 124,415 51,646,568 13,949 (Cents per pound) 
May .. sone 2OO89 131,128 133,025 57,605,872 12,052 
SUNG occas <<. ae 127,634 127,056 55,009,348 12,630 1953 1954 1955 1956 
I necks acre 12,630 132,669 128,961 55,822,814 16,33 Jan. 20.173 21.50 22.90 24.40 
August vow 26,938 133,551 136,472 59,965,645 13,417 Pa 2 5 915 92 9 
September ,oe «OMT 130,606 134,125 60,205,054 9,898 Feb. 20.00 21.50 25.20 24.40 
October ....... 9,898 134,655 128,116 57,924,207 16,437 Mar. 20.50 21.50 23.20 24.60 
November .ee 16,487 133,689 135,953 61,464,364 14,173 Apr. 20.50 21.50 23.20 25.90 
December en “SOSTS 140,748 139,901 63,319,738 15,020 May 20.50 21.50 23.20 25.90 
1956 : NK 915 9929 On ¢ 
January -so> 16;020 140,394 135,598 $61,362,549 19,816 —_ cd nope ap ste 
February ...... 19,816 132,763 135,505 61,284,856 17,074 July 20.962 21.50 23.20 
March . -» 17,074 145,895 143,729 65,043,396 19 240 Aug. 21.50 22.12 24.26 
re 19,240 144,726 149,854 70,479,739 14,112 Sept. 21.50 22.20 24.40 
May .. a 14,112 150,800 153,014 73,940,389 11,898 Oct. 21.50 22.20 24.40 








Nov. 21.50 22.20 24.40 
: Dec. 21.50 22.20 24.40 
Aluminum Wrought Products eS eee ee 
PRODUCERS’ MONTHLY NET SHIPMENTS = eae fa eee eee 
(Bureau of Census — Thousands of Pounds) 
Rolled Extruded Saeeeieaaahonieae 
Plate, Structural Shapes Powder, 
Sheet, Shapes, Rod, Tube a bay save 
Total & Strip Bar & Wire & Tubing Paste . 
1952 “Potal ..n.ccsccen 1,924,750 1,085,699 443,546 347,542 47,963 Magnesium Wroug ht 
1958 Total .........2,286,865 1,368,165 422.946 451,922 44,732 . 
1954 Total ced . .2,088,439 1,165,090 357,229 518,070 46,255 Products Shipments 
1955 (Bureau of Census) <i 
SRR 5. Sictain ance areiecare 206,175 114,040 28,193 54,588 3,465 " 
POEOFUSTY . ....0000 .. 205,198 112,033 26,559 61,920 4,716 Na 
March Brae scuata anes see. Seetoo 128,432 31,051 71,981 3,266 (Thousands of Pounds) 
BEM, sSss So dale re os . 227,939 123,293 29,835 72,017 2,794 
— ee -. 234,309 egg 30,979 75,371 pees 1953 1954 1955 1956 
June , , 255,701 136,420 35,306 74,792 3,035 : 219 or 77¢ 
July 210,222 113,305 27,070 62,918 2.379 oon. «+ LARS we ine 3 
August Se Lie: 250,036 141,400 29 413 67,904 3.039 Feb. .. 1,601 1,186 1,648 1,901 
September ........... 244,135 134,240 32,973 67,407 2,926 Mar. .. 1,601 1,136 1,947 1,946 
CC CIE osh-nim silaiers 248,806 138,328 30,554 71,456 2,926 Apr 1,708 R892 1,756 2,279 
setae Ae cuidceieneohel copes are saan rig oo May 1,699 1,129 1,886 2,462 
SCCMDEP ..cccce> 242.993 38,592 31,802 64,155 3 re as 019 i 
a Ns I Ie NE. 2,805,500 1,542368 365,391 8123811 35,854 June .. 1,192 1,312 1,686 .... 
1956 July .. 1,589 1,032 1,437 ore 
January inarseraxeiscee~ CA me 142,049 534,008 67,499 2,118 Aug. .. 1,433 1 & Ie 1,742 
hte ; 240.999 byl 33.727 aes se Sept. 1,254 1,183 2,159 
PEEL. Nocera w s:bio wipiaie ween 232,767 28,432 30,972 63,482 947 4 ( 9 spo 
April .. hats .. 260,610 143,859 37,971 69,639 3316 = : fae — _— i its 
May .. vecveccee 264,378 147,613 28,600 68,106 2,215 Nov... 1,314 1,243 1,955 .... 
Dec. .. 919 1,673 1,577 
Aluminum Castings Shipments Total .16885 13,743 21,186 ..... 


(Bureau of Census) 
BY TYPE OF CASTING 
(Thousands of Pounds) Permanent All 
Total Sand Mold Die Other . 
1951 Total ie . 515,131 193,378 160,011 151,465 10,277 Cadmium Averages 
PGs TOU ow ccc ccen 518,979 194,616 146,883 169,732 7,748 
1953 Total .......... 658,022 214,553 200,025 239,330 4.114 <a 


1954 


December ............ 64,054 13,753 23,629 26.017 646 N. Y. Monthly Averages 
1955 Cents per Ib. in ton lots 
er 64,414 13,358 23,679 26,819 558 
February re 13,579 24,319 28,934 737 1953 1954 1955 1956 
March ed lee 78,958 16,019 29,029 33,229 682 Jan. 193.00 200.00 1780.00 170.00 
" Sida diosa eitonbone oes 73,049 14,041 28,028 30,208 772 Feb. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
QV "7 * 925 95 597 9 949 4 ; am ee se na 
a tae me ae ey 2468 aa ra Mar. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
RNY 55,083 11,716 21,006 21.656 655 Apr. 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
ORIN enc 6. ois ota esstnidia 64,864 14,916 22,267 27,004 576 May 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
September rrr rrr, 14,870 23,075 28,532 6938 June 200.00 170.00 170.00 170.00 
October prea megeewen 72,197 14,485 25,135 31,741 836 July 200.00 170.00 170.00 ..... 
INOVEMBEF «kc ccccccs 75,065 14,327 26,267 33,852 619 : a pie 
December ............ 75,275 15,291 25,031 34,347 606 Aug. 200.00 170.00 170.00 ..... 
TSG POtCAL cosieicice ees, SOG008 171,757 298,115 354,804 8,282 Sept. 200.00 170.00 170.00. ..... 
“te :; Oct. 200.00 170.00 170.00 ..... 
re 14,152 15,861 24,528 33,253 510 a 9 - . 7 ¢ 
February ............ 73096 15.560 23963 32'949 624 Nov. 200.00 170.00 170.00 ewhee 
ME ae 73,785 16,597 22'816 33,965 407 Dec. 200.00 170.00 170.00 ..... 
oS reer 67,880 14,732 20,718 31,782 648 AV. 199.44 TTZ60 TODO «cise 
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Steel Ingot Production 


(American 





Iron and Steel 


Institute) 











Calculated 
Estimated Production — A!l Companies weekly 
OPEN HEARTH BESSEMER ELECTRIC TOTAL produc- 
Per cent Per cent Per cent Per cent tion, all 
Period Net tons of Net tons of Net tons of Net tons of companies 
capacity capacity capacity capacity (net tons) 
19 r . 8 6 6,797,9 8 93,168,039 85.8 1,782,097 
’ I 1 8 7,280,1 1,609,7 94 10,578 
954 Tot 80,327 73.€ i8 i 5,436,0 88,311,652 71.0 1,693,741 
1955 
Februar 88 a7 3.7 68 
Marc! t 4 2.8 5S 72.6 
Apri R58.54 a7 7 275.069 9.8 681,477 76.6 
May ‘ ) 347 1 718,678 7 
Jur 8,764.4 6.6 283,544 2 698,49 8.€ 
Ju 82 && 68,34 56 600,06 ' 
Auygu 8.6 8 8,87 3 694,96 
Septemt R29 ¢ 17 8 745.888 84 
369 100.( 1.2 801,196 87 1 ¢ 370,440 
11 100.8 f 7 799,480 8&9 10,2 9¢ 2,388,671 
9 1( mil! 2 86,006 RAS 10,468,000 98.1 ,368,000 
c 42,88 15 .€ 88 - 8 77 1 000,566 93.0 2,243,969 
re 
Jar f “ 828,845 86.6 10,828,231 99.3 2,444,296 
Febru 13,,( ( 16,54 8.0 779,388 8&7 0,118,995 99.2 444,202 
Marct t 10,060 6 819.465 & 0,924,788 100 , 466,092 
Ay } ‘ 8 ’ 779.45 10.5 78 9.7 2,455.09 
M a0 K22 9 ~6.0 10,490,376 1 sO8.08 
Ju 53.000 OOU R46 75.000 4 , 








Blast Furnace Output 





(American Iron and Steel Institute) 
net tons 
Ferr - 
Pig manganese ¢ 
Iron & Spiege Tota apacity 
1947 
Ttl. Yr. 58,507,169 702,561 9,209, 73¢ 9 
1948 
Ttl. Yr. 60,135,941 712,8 60,848,840 90.2 
1949 
Ttl. Yr. 53,613,779 592,564 54,206,343 76.8 
1950 
Ttl. Yr. 64,810,272 673,896 65,484,168 91.5 
1951 
Ttl. Yr. 70,487,380 745,381 71,232,76 98.8 
1952 
Ttl. Yr. 61,528,665 629,926 62,158,591 84.2 
1953 
Tota! 74,987,721 855,038 75,842,759 95.5 
1954 
Mar - 4,907,147 652,156 4,959,303 71.2 
Apr. . 4,449,289 53,277 4,502,566 66.7 
May 4,572,252 652,187 4,624,439 66.4 
June 4,683,629 40,621 4,724,150 70.0 
July - 4,690,076 36,108 4,626,184 66.6 
Aug 4,529,291 37,744 4,567,085 71.0 
Sept. 4,417,888 43,984 4,461,822 66.3 
Oct. 4,937,436 46,244 4,983,680 71.5 
Nov 5,204,446 52,454 5,256,900 77.9 
Dec. 5,526,720 6,586,518 80.4 
Tota! 58,119,382 58,688,117 71.6 
1955 
Jan. -. 6,729,404 5,784,653 81.1 
Feb. . 6,894,585 5,442,767 84.6 
Mar. -» 6,406,902 6,463,951 90.6 
Aor. . 6,329,927 6,384,639 92.4 
May -- 6,768,236 6,804,935 95.4 
June -- 6,495,050 6,643,878 94.7 
July . 6,329,393 6,390,659 89.8 
Aug. . 6,829,680 6,601,482 92.5 
Sept 6,653,578 6,703,366 97.3 
Oct 6,905,280 6,965,273 97.6 
Nov 6,636,649 6,698,990 97.0 
Dec . 6,887,667 6.9 516 97.7 
Tota - 77,114,073 77,800,831 92.7 
1956 
Jar 63,61 049,564 
Fet 63,618 6,602,817 7.2 
Mar 65,566 149,44 8 
Apr 63,760 6,924.56 8.6 
Ma 17. 84( 6,920.94 5.3 





Steel Castings Shipments 


(Bureau of Census) 


(Short Tons) 


Total 
1,461,667 
. 2,101,604 
. 1,925,116 
1,829,277 


1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 
July 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 
Total 
1955 
Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 


116,520 
122,310 
105,788 
94,610 
100,022 
75,848 
89,590 
88,359 
87,085 
87,659 
.. 93,547 
. .1,184,096 


98,238 
106,430 
127,460 

120,053 
122,465 


For Sale 

929,192 
1,507,413 
1,476,352 
1,290,016 


88,699 
92,271 
78,754 
70,596 
72,881 
53,207 
66,792 
64,722 
64,004 
64,812 
69,843 
880,158 


75,044 
80,729 
98,926 
92.237 


92,713 


June 133,887 102,457 
July 97,875 71,170 
Aug. 126,406 96,290 


Sept. 140,843 


107,622 


Oct. 145,674 110,409 
Nov. 152,381 116,908 
Dec. 158,982 122,201 


Total ..1,530,694 
1956 

Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 


158,618 
165,398 
170,045 
163,708 


,166,706 


123,343 
128,598 
130,839 
125,0 15 


r 


or Own 
Use 
374,217 
594,191 
448,767 
431,330 


27,821 
30,039 
27,034 
24,014 
27,141 
22,641 
22,798 
23,637 
23,081 
22,847 
23,704 
303,938 


23,194 
25,701 
28,534 
27,816 
29,752 
31,430 
26,705 
30,116 
33,221 
35,265 
35,473 
36,781 
363,988 





39,206 
38,693 





GALVANIZED SHEET SHIPMENTS 











(American Iron & Steel Institute) 
(Net Tens) 

1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jar 201,472 169,086 211,101 269,464 
Feb. 67,4 199,408 272,997 
Mar 80,198 38,649 291,193 
pO ae 203,312 239,001 266,728 
May - 189,765 962 72,741 
June - 184,862 ae 86 vénwee 
July 185,896 05,211 
Aug ,86 
Sept 9,020 
Oct. ),010 
Nov. ,692 
De 61,640 cove 
Total 2,290,868 2,362,¢ 864,497 


SHIPMENTS of TIN-TERNE 
(American Iron & Steel 
(Net Tons) 











PLATE 


Institute) 


Hot Dipped Electrolytic 

1955 1956 1955 1956 
Jar ae 82,874 81,034 335,682 402,627 
Fet 88,189 77,877 344,467 404,193 
Mar 94,434 7 419,574 598,129 
Apr 89,492 56 441,194 654,575 
May 70,282 481,805 354,204 
June ee ~eacdas 
July ok ee 
Aug 441,201 
Sept i) 
Oek. sce GOSS coco 249,790 
Ae eee 
Bee. ccs GENE  § cccce errr 
Tota 100,762 Oe ae 





Steel Ingot Operations 


(Percentage of Capacity as Reported 


by 


American Iron & Steel Institute) 


Week 


Beginning 1953 1954 1955 1956 
Jan. 2 98.2 75.4 81.2 97.6 
Jan. 9... 99.3 743 83.2 98.6 
Jan. 16 99.7 174.1 83.5 99.0 
Jan. 23 99.4 75.6 85.0 100.4 
Jan. 30 97.7 74.4 85.4 99.3 
Feb. 6 99.7 74,4 868 991 
Feb. 13 99.1 74.6 89.1 98.8 
Feb. 20 99.4 73.6 908 988 
Feb. 27...100.3 170.7 91.9 999 
Mar. 5...101.8 69.38 92.9 100.0 
Mar. 12...101.5 67.6 94.2 100.6 
Mar. 19...103.1 68.1 93.7 99.5 
Mar. 26 97.1 69.1 944 99.6 
Apr. Buss GOs 68.0 95.3 97.7 
Apr. 9... 963 68.0 94.6 100.9 
Apr. 16...101.0 68.6 94.6 100.2 
Apr. 23...100.3 68.7 95.6 100.5 
Apr. 30...100.2 69.4 96.6 96.4 
May y (Paes Be 10.9 97.2 95.2 
May 14... 998 71.8 969 95.3 
May 21...100.3 71.2 964 97.3 
May 28. 99.6 70.2 95 96.3 
June 4... Fis 73.2 94.7 96.7 
June 11 96.8 72.3 96.0 93.4 
June 18... 96.8 72.1 95.0 93.0 
June 25... 91.8 65.8 71.1 84.9 
July 2... 92.8 60.0 85.9 12.3 
July 9... 94.7 643 912 

July 16. 94.4 65.3 91.0 ‘ 
July 23... 92.6 64.2 90.7 

July 30... 940 64.0 86.9 ° 
Aug. 6... 95.2 64.0 89.4 

Aug. 13... 95.9 61.8 90.2 

Aug. 20... 93.4 63.5 90.6 

Aug. 27 90.5 640 93.4 ‘ 
Sept. 3... 89.2 63.0 93.8 ; 
Sept. 10... 91.4 66.3 95.7 

Sept. 17. 95.1 68.7 96.1 ‘ 
Sept. 24... 95.3 70.4 97.0 : 
Oct. i... 2 THO 7 - 
Oct. 8... 963 728 96.5 sie 
Oct. 15. 95.0 73.6 98.9 

Oct. 22 94.6 74.5 100.0 aint 
Oct. 29 93.0 764 99.4 ae 
Nov. 5... 92.3 77.2 99.6 ara 

Q 


99.2 ae 
100.1 are 
97.6 and 
100.1 re 
100.3 aii 


Nov. 
Nov. ee 
Nov. 26... 
Dec. . ey 
pec. 10... 


oo 8 
m SD 
Co = 


Dec. 17... 64.1 172.4 96.9 vere 
Dee. 24... 16.7 ‘TU: 95.7 ce 


mee; Giecw sar an ars ue 
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INTERNATIONAL 
MINERALS and METALS CORPORATION 


11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 


COPPER ZINC 


Buyer 
ORES * CONCENTRATES 
SCRAP 2 RESIDUES 
For PHELPS DODGE PLANTS IN For. NATIONAL ZINC CO. 
Laurel Fill, L..L,. N. ¥. (Subsidiary) 
Douglas, Arizona Bartlesville, Oklahoma 
El Paso, Texas 
COPPER (Electrolytic) € ZINC (All Grades) 
CADMIUM * MERCURY 











Well get out of it what we put in! 
Get Your Scrap Metal Out 
CONSUMERS OF 


NICKEL — COPPER — BEARING MATERIAL 
NICKEL PLATERS — RACKS AND BASKETS 
CLEAN AND OFF-GRADES OF MONEL METAL 


—= + = 


i. Schumann & Company 
4391 Bradley Road 
P. O. Box 2219 — SHadvyside 1-7800 
Cleveland 9, Ohio 

















SPECIAL 
HIGH GRADE 


A consistent favorite with the trade for zinc- 
base die casting alloys. Year in and year 
out many leading die casters use Anaconda 
Electric Zinc. Always available from 


Anaconda Sales Company 
25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 




















DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 


Los Angeles 
Miami 30, Fia 
*Milwaukee 4, Wis 


A NACON pA COPPER - BRASS - BRONZE Sheet, ar : : 


Strip, Rod, Wire, Copper Tubes and Fittings, 85 Red Brass Pipe, Free-Cutting Rods 
made by THE AMERICAN BRASS COMPANY, Waterbury 20, Conn. * Subsidiary of The Anaconda Company 


*Warehouses 











